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and no other faultless 
way has been found to 
end rim-cutting 
completely. 

Not one gets the 
“On-Air” cure, which 


No-Rim-Cut tire is 
final-cured on air, to 


Not one employs 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE _& RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principe! Cities DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








It cost one- 


with tremendous output our costs 


dropped. New factories, new equipment, 


And we cut: our profit until last year 


it averaged 636 per cent. No-Rim-Cut prices 
came down last year 28 per cent. 


16 makes of tires cost more than 


Goodyear prices—some up to one-half more. 
You can buy four Goodyear tires now for 
what some makers ask for three. 


Four Things Missing 


Vet every high-priced tire lacks these four 
exclusive features: 


Not one prevents 
rim-cutting in our sat- 
isfactory way. We 


this feature, 


our tire cost 
daily. Each 
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For What Some Ask for Three 


Here’s a curious situation: 


Not long ago the high-priced tire was the 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 
fifth more than other standard tires, because 
of four costly and exclusive features. 











our patent method to combat tread separation. 


Not one has our double-thick All-Weather 
tread. A smooth tread on dry roads, but 
grasping wet roads with countless sharp- 
edged grips. 











None of those costly tires, remember, has 
any of these features. 


Up to 10,000 Tires a Day . 


Goodyear prices are due to the fact that 
we now build as high as 10,000 motor tires 
per day. No other one factory, we believe, 
turns out half so many. 


And this output is due to the tire. Men 
have proved that No-Rim-Cut tires offer 
lowest cost per mile. They have proved it 
on hundreds of thousands of cars. Other- 
wise, some other tire 
would hold top place 
in Tiredom. 



























When someone 
asks an extra price 
make him show a 
reason. 


Lower prices are 
easily explained. But 
don’t pay more than 
No-Rim-Cut prices 
unless you know a 
reason. The verdict 
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world’s best tires. 
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money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 
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Facts About Fuel Economize;; 


HOWARD GREENE, NEW York 
There has been a great deal o; , 
tivity among dealers in automobile : 
cessoriés with regard to auxiliary ,;, 
inlets, which, briefly, are nothin. 
more or less than valves for a hing 
ting extra air to the mixture of oa<,,. 
line and air after it has Passe] 
through the carburetor and is on +; 
way to the engine through the int 1ke 
pipe. The customary method 
drill a@ hole in the pipe just above 
the carburetor and screw the valy, 
into it. In some cases contro! is by 
hand from a little lever on the lash 
or on the steering wheel, and in some 
cases the valves are automatic, liks 
the carburetor air valves. There ara 
dozens of different kinds, but all hava 

the same object in view. 

Theoretically, these valves should 
be all wrong. A carburetor should be 
able to produce a good mixture of 
gasoline and air; it should break up 
the gasoline into the finest possible 
parti¢les and mix it with all the air jt 
will take. There should be no neei 
of an auxiliary air inlet, or carburetor 
improver, or gasoline saver, or fuel 
economizer, or whatever name the 
maker chooses to adopt. 

Practically, however, there are not 
a few instances where extra air 
valves really help out. The idea ig 
that the air, shooting in across the 
the stream of gas rushing up the in- 
take pipe, collides with the particles 
of gasoline and breaks them vp still 
finer. More gasoline thus is present. 
ed to the air for evaporation, and so 
more air is needed to make a proper 
mixture. The extra valve creates tha 
need and then supplies it, 

As may easily be guessed, these de- 
vices are not always worth while. 
With a really good carburetor proper. 
ly adjusted—-put a strong accent on 





ics 


is to 


the properly adjusted—it is a mighty 
difficult matter to make the mixture 
any better. But if the carburetor is 
net particularly satisfactory, the extra 
air inlet may make a good dea! of 
cifference. And there quite often are 


cases where both carburetor and en- 
gine are good, but do not suit each 
other. Here again the auxiliary air 
inlet may be a lot of use. It may 
make up, to some extent at least, for 
the shortcomings of the carburetor. 

















Jottings buts the Farmers 


You have to find a man out of his 














head almost to have a farm change 
hands in our neighborhood. Farmers 
bare prosperous. They have automo- 
biles; they have steam-heated houses 
and live as well on the farm. But if 
ayou make your boys think that a 







farmer can make more money, have 
more fun, lay by a better competence 
for old age than in any other line, 













you will put those boys in a state of 
mind that you cannot drive them off 
the farm with a club. You may think 
that is not true, but it i If you 
want to talk to enthusiastic farmers, 






talk to my boys.—[Horace Roberts 


Burlington County, N J. 









In our neighborhood, when 4 maa 


has a cow to sell he wants to see the 
Poorest one, and he is in better com 
dition to judge the best and th 
est, so when we go to market 
confronted with the poorest 
sition in the herd. Now, her‘ 
breeding business: I believe there are 
sections where they are breecins = 
pecially for the market. Ti will 
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offer you the best they have. |! jon't 
believe that is all because of the dairy 
business. I don’t know of more 
pleasant business.—[A. B. Seele% 
Pennsylvania. 

I have found that on gravel — 
gravelly loam mammoth clove! one 
the bést cover. This is sown avo" ma 
last of July or first of Ausus! 7 
pending upon the rainfall. | ‘ty © 
Sow just before or just after a 5! . 
Ihave tried 15 or 20 cove! 3 = 





am still trying. On a clay, h we nd 
wet, a mixture of winter w'*") a 
cowhorn turnips gives the ” atl 
sults. Of course, I can't esti’ 
and shall mever be able to os!" 
the amount of good I get fr ee 
ing these cover crops under. 

















, Ontario County, N 
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Pertinent Questions in Handling Beef Cattle 


Utilizing Pastures in the Spring—-When Turning to Grass Make the Change Gradually—Otherwise Shrinkage May Be 
Great--Less Protein Required at End of Fattening Period---Silage Desirable in Beef Rations--Timothy Hay and 
Corn Not an Ideal Ration---Clover Far Better---Great Variety of Concentrates for Protein Available 


[c. D. L., Ohio. Is it safe to turn silage 

fed cattle into pasture?—ISubscriber, New 
York. How may steers be changed from a dry 
food, hay and corn ration, to spring pasture 
without causing scours and loss in flesh. I had a 
bad time of this last year with a few steers I had 
peen feeding.—I[Beginner, Franklin County, O. 


It is an art to change from dry feeds to 
pasture. Silage-fed steers are less bothered 
than dry fed steers when turned from winter 
feed on to spring pastures. It is a good plan 
to delay spring pasturing until grass has 
attained a good growth and the sod has 
become dry enough after the spring rains to 
prevent injury from tramping, Until ‘these 
conditions are reasonably well ahead, delay 
turning on ‘to pasture, if possible. Of course, 
if it is found that the dry feeds are running 
out and you are going to be short of rough- 
age, then it will be necessary to get ready 
for pasture. The best practice is to turn the 
steers on to the pasture for a short time each 
day at first, gradually lengthening the graz- 
ing period day by day. In this manner they 
will become accustomed to grass and the risk 
of scours will be minimized. An attack of 
scours Will do much harm. Often it causes a. 
loss of a month or more in the steer’s growth. 


I am soon to finish off a dozen two-year-old 
steers that will weigh 1300 to 1400 pounds. They 
are grade stock, but contain a good deal of Short- 
horn blood. I have had satisfactory results in 
feeding the past winter clover.hay, shredded corn 
stover, crushed corn and cottonseed meal. The 
big drawback has been the cottonseed meal feed 
bills. I have been giving about four pounds 
daily a head. So you see that is expensive even 
if the cattle have fattened well. What wouid 
you suggest in regard to feeding?—IJ; Rarick, 
Preble Oounty, O 


This correspondent has had good results, 
as he can see from observation, because he 
has been feeding a good ration. _ With clover 
hay and cottonseed meal the steers have been 
getting a liberal supply of protein, particu- 
larly inasmuch as he has been feeding four 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily, in addition 
to the clover hay. 
During the beginning 


HAT is the most approved practice in 
W turning steers to pasture in early spring? 


other feeds, cottonseed meal may be almost 
entirely eliminated. Why not cut it.in half 
right away, then gradually decrease shortly 
another pound, and during the last two or 
three weeks feed none at all. In-this manner 
no gains will be sacrificed and-the home- 
grown corn can replace the purchased -con- 
centrate,-otherwise the ration is of a balanced 
character and will bring good results, whether 
cottonseed meal is continued or not. This 
is particularly true during the finishing of 
the feeding period. 

Has silage been fed sufficiently long to make 
it certain that it is economical, safe and fully 
desirable as a feed for beef cattle? I know of 
the great value of silage in dairying, and have 
read of instances where fed to beef stock. Do you 


recommend silo farming for eastern steer feeders? 
(J. L. J., Pa. 


Silage is a safe steer feed, and it is both 
economical and desirable for beef cattle. Beef 
cattle are running a close race with dairy 
cattle in using silage as feed. With the pres- 
ent high prices for feeding stuffs, silage is 
indeed almost indispensable in the east for 
profitable returns. Several of our stations, 
as well as practical feeders, have demon- 
strated the superior value of silage over corn 
stover and ear corn. At the Indiana station, 
back several years ago, when feeds were 
lower, corn was worth 1% cents over its mar- 
ket value when fed in silage in connection 
with corn and clover hay than when no silage 
was fed. 

The next year at this same station the profit 
on a silage-fed lot was over $18 greater than 
when no silage was fed. The corn in this case 
returned 5 cents more a bushel than that 
fed to the lot receiving corn and clover with- 
out silage. This test showed that corn silage 
was worth $4.02 a ton for feed. Now silage 
can be-grown a great deal cheaper than that. 
Another instance of feeding beef steers 
showed that the profit was $18 a steer with- 


out silage, but $23 when silage was used as 
@ basic roughage. The excess price received 
for corn over market value was 7 cents a 
bushel more when silage was fed than the lot 
not fed silage. The feeding value in this 
instance was $6 a ton, and there certainly is 
great profit in growing silage if it can be 
marketed at that price a ton. 


Balancing the Steer Ration 


With timothy, corn stover and corn, what addi- 
tional grain food is desirable for common steers? 
{0. T. Gordon, Ohio. Which is better for steers, 
good, bright timothy, or clover hay?—IT. P. J., 
Pennsylvania. If you have plenty of silage and 
corn would you give clover hay also to 18-month 
steers that are to be fattened by early summer 
and sold?—I{Subscriber, Fairfield County, O 


Generally speaking, timothy, corn stover 
and corn do not make an ideal combination 
for steers. These feeds are strong in fiber 
and the carbonaceous elements. There is a 
lack of protein. Farmers are finding out that 
a poor, balanced ration of this kind does not 
produce beef at the cheapest-cost. If there 
were a good market for timothy hay it would 
be preferable to sell some of it and buy a con- 
centrate feed like cottonseed meal or linseed 
meal or gluten to supply a little more protein. 

In case the timothy is limited and there 
is an abundance of corn, then at present prices 
it would be advisable to dispose of some for 
corn and buy one or more of the protein 
concentrates. If it is not a problem of dis- 
posing of one feed, so as to replace it with 
a better feed, then go to market and get one 
of the protein concentrates for balancing the 
ration. Even a small amount is much better 
than none. Feeding a pound, or two or three 
pounds daily of either cottonseed meal, gluten 
or linseed meal or other prepared concen- 
trate will give far better returns on the food 
consumed and will make better daily gains. 
Just try it. As for hay, clover hay is supe- 
rior to timothy hay and alfalfa hay is as 
good or better than 
clover. Prime beef is 





of the feeding period 
it was all right to 
feed that much cot- 
tonseed meal, but 
cottonseed meal could 
have been and should 
have ibeen gradually 
decreased. Steers will 


Clover hay, shredded 
corn stover and 
crushed corn, provid- 
ing they get a reason- 
ably liberal supply of 
the clover hay and of 
the crushed corn. 
Unquestionably it 
is true that when you 
0 down in your 
Pocket and pay for 
four pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal for each 
Steer each day, it 
takes some money. 
Now that these steers 
are being finished off, 








not fatty tissue only; 
there has got to be 
growth and develop- 
ment of the lean 
meat fibers, and the 
fat cells are placed 
in between these lean 
meat fibers. You have 
got to have protein 
to get good beef and 
good gains. Ton for 
ton there is nearly 
three times as much 
protein in clover hay 
as in timothy hay. It 
stands to reason, 
therefore, that clover 
hay is better for fat- 
tening cattle than 
timothy, even when 
Silage and corn are 
plentiful. If clover 
hay is available it 
will pay to give it, in 
addition, for the 
* game reasons men- 








the amount of cot- 
tonseed meal can be 


liberal supply of the 






Rutland Appears Conscious of His Splendid Proportions 
Here is Rutland 16503,-the famous Red Polled herd bull belonging to W. S. Hill of 


South Dakota. This bull is a beautiful animal, and as the picture indicates the blood of 
moble ancestry is revealed in every line of his body. 
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" wanted to purchase by mail. 


OST breeders of pure-bred live 
stock who have been successful 
and are prominent in their. lire, 
started in with small herds or flocks and 
gradually worked up. While starting slowly 


they accumulated knowledge cheaply and. 


without a heavy investment. This is true of 
men handling any of the breeds of live stock. 
They started small and grew up with their 
business. A few years ago I entered the 
pure-bred Duroc-Jersey swine business, I 
had studied the proposition at length and 
had some experience under very practical 
swine feeders and breeders. But I have since 
found out that there is more experience and 
knowledge to be gained in this business than 
one can acquire in a lifetime. 

The first undertaking, of course, was to 
found a good herd, with animals of good type, 
conformation, breeding and quality and such 
as I would be proud to show to any visitor 
and not hesitate to recommend to those who 
By getting the 
herd started with such animals one can rea- 
sonably expect the offspring to be good, pro- 
vided the sows have been handled properly 
and are bred to good males. One of the most 
important things in the selection of the sows 
for the herd is uniformity. Get a bunch of 
sows as near uniform in type, conformation, 
size and color as possible. This will insure 
uniformity of the offspring, and it will be 
found that the.breeding of the male to all the 
sows will give somewhat similar results. 


Select Boar with Care 

By purchasing the sows safe in pig the 
purchase of the boar can be delayed for one 
season, which is a big help. It enables one 
to look over the offering of boars and select 
a good one. It also gives time for the off- 
spring of the sows to develop. When their 
deficiencies are noted a boar can then be 
selected to improve the faults. Again it may 
happen that a gilt or sow purchased safe in 


‘pig does not prove a good mother. If a 


boar has been bought previous to farrowing 
to mate on these sows which are afterwards 
found wanting, the operations are thrown 
out of line.to some extent. : 

It pays best to use a tried boar. By a tried 
boar I mean one that has been used and has 
proved to be a good breeder. If possible, it 
pays to have a boar that is both a good sire 
and has a show record, for therein lies adver- 
tising, and it is absolutely essential that 
every point, no matter how small, should be 
emphasized when there is any legitimate 
advertising to be gained. If it is possible 
to get a tried boar, do not spare your time 
and some money to select a male to head your 
herd. If the tried boar cannot be purchased, 





get his best son that is as much like him as 
possible. Upon the male depends much that 
comes from the herd. If the boar which you 
purchase does not happen to prove a good 
sire, do not sell him to some other man, but 
send him to -market. Too many boars of 
inferior qualities are being sold, and the 
quicker we get away- from this the better. 
We have made it a rule fo sell no boars from 
our herd unless they are absolutely first 
class, and something we would not be afraid 
to keep and use. If all the breders will fol- 
low this, I believe we can eliminate a great 
deal of the inferior stock and stop the pro- 
duction of it. 


Keep Accurate Herd Record 


By all means keep complete records of the 
herd. We find the records help us in numer- 
ous ways in. our selection of brood sows, 
saving pigs when farrowed, culling the 
herd, and many other points. Our records 
show that the short-bodied sows farrowed 
fewer pigs and pigs not as heavy as the long, 
deep-bodied sows, and we have, therefore, 
made arrangements to discard our short- 
bodied, chubby sows, not by séliling them to 
some other man, as breeders, but by feeding 
and marketing them. 

Thoughtlessly .sows were first purchased 
that farrowed during six weeks, and we had 
pigs of all sizes. They were hard to handle 
at farrowing time and will be hard to handle 
until they are ready for sale, for each litter 
will have to be fed separately and have a sep- 
arate lot. Hereafter we intend that our sows 
shall farrow as near one time as possible, to 
facilitate the handling and to have a uniform 
lot of pigs. -We are carrying on the two-lit- 
ters-a year system, and it is necessary that the 
sows have pigs about the same time in order 
to get them ready for the next litter and to 
have them farrow during the best’ months. 
Our aim is to have March and Septem- 
ber pigs. 

At present we are using the A-shaped cots 
with success. Each sow is given a lot of 
about one-half acre in which we place one 
of the houses.” In the spring we sow rape 
and oats in these lots, and when the sow and 
pigs have eaten this off we remove the hogs 
and sow to cowpeas. They soon eat this off 
and rye is sown for fall and winter pasture 
for the brood sows. We maintain a few small 
lots of rape, which is seeded in the spring, 
pastured off lightly, and then permitted to 
make a second growth. The rotation on the 
farm is corn and cowpeas, cowpeas, oats and 
clover, and clover. This furnishes plenty of 
leguminous feed for the hogs the year round, 
and we hope in the very near future to get 
alfalfa started. This rotation also keeps down 


_ the sows are not left too thin. 


Good Beginning Vitally Important--Commence with Few, Grow with Business-—-Kind of Sows to Buy--Go Slow Pur- 
chasing Boar---Two Litters a Year Pay Best--Forage Crop for Cheap Gains--Method 
of Fighting Cholera--By R. L. Hill of Missouri 


the cost of commercial feed. We are trying 
to raise everything we feed on the farm. 


Regular Disinfection Helps 


We have no dipping tank, but thoroughly 
spray the hogs every 10 days and disinfect 
the buildings and quarters. During the sum- 
mer we sprayed on one of the hot days and 
found that in addition to cooling the animals 
off we did a good job of cleaning and the 
animals seemed to appreciate it. We-keep 
lime scattered in all the lots and houses and 
relime every three or four weeks. About 
every 10 days we put about % inch of lime 
all along the main entrance to the farm to 
fight infection from that source as much as 
possible. The hogs have been given the 
serum-alone treatment at times when it was 
thought to be most needed. Every breeder 
must work out his own salvation, so fdr as 
using hog cholera serum is concerned, the 
conditions varying in each instance. 

We have found that it pays to feed regu- 
larly, and to give plenty of good, clean, fresh 
water often. Good care and treatment are 
very essential for success with any kind of 
live stock, particularly swine, and no other 
kind of stock meeds care more than swine 
during both winter and summer. 

The pigs are left with the dams until eight 
weeks old and then weaned on some good 
succulent pasture. The two-litters-a-year 
system can be carried along all right by leav- 
ing the pigs with the sows until eight weeks 
old, so the pigs get a good start in life and 
After the 
pigs are weaned, the sows are given good 
rations and are gaining in flesh when bred. 
Then they are turned on good blue grass pas- 
ture with plenty of shade and fresh water, 
given one slop, per day and a little corn up 
until a few weeks before farrowing. At this 
time they are fed a swill of bran, shorts 
tankage and a little corn. As near as pos- 
sible we do not feed the sows for 36 to 48 
hours before farrowing, and for that length 
of time after farrowing, simply furnishing 
good, fresh, cool water during the time. So 
far we have never had to bother about giving 
any assistance to the sows during farrowing 
time, and we give the feeding credit for most 
of this. 

After the pigs are farrowed, the house is 
thoroughly disinfected, new bedding fur- 
nished, and the sow and pigs made to feel 
as comfortable and as much at home as Cal 
be. From this time on the sow is well fed 
and the pigs soon learn to eat the slop and 
pick up a little corn. We find it is a good 
investment to feed well during this period, 
for the gains made during the suckling period 
are the cheapest. 








HANDLING BEEF CATTLE 


[See Preceding Page.] 


off steers, E. T. Humphrey of Wood county, 


W Va, writes American Agriculturist as 
follows: .On November 1, 1912, 1 bought a 
car of 20 steers at 5 cents a pound, plus $1 
a head. They averaged at home after ship- 
ping on car for 30 hours 646 pounds; and 
cost, with freight and expenses added, $36.20 
each, They were grazed about one month, 
then put in a yard with basement of barn 
for shelter, fed straw, corn stover and some 
hay, with a very little corn after March 1, 
and put on grass again April 29, 1913. At 
this time they averaged 684 pounds, a gain 
of 38.pounds during the winter. This increase 
was really the recovery of the drift caused 
by shipping the cattle home when bought. 
In other words, the cattle just about held 
even through the winter. 

. The cattle were again put into the feed lot 


“November 10, 1913, and fed corn and stover 


had a strawstack to run to. A light feed 


of cowpeas was fed once a day during the last 
month of feeding. At first just a little corn 
was fed, but this was increased a little every 
few days until four bushels were being fed 
a day. This amount was fed for half the 
feeding period. The corn was then increased 
again until the last month, when there was 
fed 514 bushels daily. The gain on corn was 
not very Satisfactory, because’ of the kind 
of rough feed used. The flood in the Ohio 
valley last March destroyed my alfalfa and 
nearly all of the clover on the farm. This 
loss left me with nothing but corn stover 
and a few peas, which were badly damaged 
by rain when harvesting. Had there been 
some alfalfa to feed in connection with the 
other feed, I feel sure the gain would have 
been at least 50 pounds a head more. The 
cattle were sold on February 14 at $7.37 a 
hundred pounds. 

A summary of the whole operation would 
be as follows: November 1, 1912, cattle 


bought averaged 646 pounds, cost $36.20; 


os 


April 29, 1913, turned to grass, averaged (s+ 
pounds; cost to winter, $12; November !') 
1913, put in the feed lot, averaged 986 pounds; 
cost to graze, $12; on grass, 195 days, gain 
302 pounds, an average of 1% pounds a day; 
February 14, 1914, sold, average 1098 pounds, 
an average of 1 1-6 pounds a day. The Cal- 
tle brought, on an average, $80.80 each, mak- 


_ ing for feed, $20.60; adding $3 a steer mor 


for gain on hogs and counting a customary 
price of 15 cents a shock for fodder and *° 
a ton for the peas, which is all they were 
worth, leaves me 80 cents a bushel for 
the corn. 

I am very well satisfied with the money 
returns on these cattle. I have made a nice 
lot of manure and the most of the feed the) 
consumed was not fit for market. The prob- 
lem for me is to replace them. I can 5uy 
stock cattle now for what these sold for. They 
were sold a little too soon, for I could have 
got a little more for them at the time the 
went. They were contracted in December. 
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Pennsylvania. Garden Experiences 


Splendid Yields of Root Crops from Small Well-Tilled Area---Gardener Did Not Sit in Shade Crops Marketed by 
Express and Parcel Post--Late Beans Pay Well as Second Crop---Thoroughly Worked Seedbed 
Makes for Earliness---Celery Blanched in Sawdust Superior to Earth-Blanched Stalks 


AST summer I grew 800 bushels of 

red beets, 150 bushels of carrots, 

250 of sparsnips and 60 of turnips, 

besides a large amount of other vegetables in 

my 2%-acre orchard. To get these yields, 

however, I did not sit in the-shade while 
doing my farming. 

My soil is a rather stiff clayey loam, under- 

laid with limestone at varying depths of 1 to 


4 feet. It is my usual practice to plow it in 
November, just before winter weather is 
expected. By rotating beets, carrots and 


parsnips, I think I get improved yields. The 
onions I have grown on the same plot for 
over 10 years. In order to keep up fertility, 
I apply all the stable manure I can get from 
one horse. This is supplemented with about 
1000 pounds to the acre of tankage or some 
good complete fertilizer. I do not stint lime. 

In the spring the furrows are’ harrowed 
down and a plank drag used from 15 to 30 
times over the ground as circumstances such 
as weatber may make necessary. My aim is 
to have 6 inches of finest mulch, so as to 
withstand a possible or probable drouth. 
When the ground has been thoroughly pre- 
pared in this way I sow the following varie- 
ties of seeds: Danvers onions, Crimson Globe 
Blood turnip beet, Danvers Chanteney carrot, 
Hollow Crown parsnip, Purple Top turnip, 
Ballhead cabbage, Stowell’s Evergreen corn 
and Lima beans. Besides these annual crops 
my garden also contains 36 pear trees and a 
good-sized bed of strawberries. 

As soon as the plants begin to appear I 
begin cultivating, not with the object of kill- 
ing weeds, but so frequently that weeds can- 
not grow if the season is not too wet to get 


made over. Beets were pulled by hand; car- 
rots were loosened with a common potato 
fork; parsnips were taken out with a pick 
which has a long bit. After digging, the roots 
were washed clean, bagged or barreled and 
sent by freight or parcel post direct to the 
consumer. About half the crop was kept for 
spring markets in long pits with 2 feet of 
earth covering them. 

The cost of growing was about $25 an acre 
for rent and seed, $15 for fertilizer. As I did 
all the work myself I kept no time account. 
My success is due to frequent and persistent 
cultivating, both before seeding and after. 
Hoeing was continued until the ground was 
completely shaded, so no weeds could grow. 
(N. A. Steffy, Union County, Pa. 


Late String Beans Are Profitable 


My father always insists on getting uwo 
crops out of the ground every season if he 
can manage it in any way. People laugh 
and say he ought to go South, where two 
crops a season are the rule; but it is my firm 
belief that in the South he wouldn’t be satis- 
fied with less than three and would try to 
grow four. He rarely loses and usually makes 
a good sum on these second crops. Indeed, 
a second really late crop is far more profit- 
able than a late early or a midseason crop 
when the market is glutted. In late Septem- 
ber we readily sold Davis White Wax beans 
at 50 cents a 14-quart tomato basket in a 
nearby town. Seed was planted after a crop 
of Egyptian Red beets had been removed. 
The beets were bunched and sold and never 
brought less than 20 cents a dozen bunches. 
After the beets were out the ground was 
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Pushing the Cabbage Along for the Early Market 


A heavy yield of cabbage per acre is necessary in order that good profit may be real- 
ized from this crop when sold in the raw state. However, when put up in cans in the form 


of kraut, the possible profit becomes much larger. 


In the middle South some successes 


have been scored in canning kraut for nearby markets. 


on the ground. Soil so handled does not need 
any top-dressings of nitrate of soda or other 
fertilizer @uring the growing season. I have 
not been troubled with insects or plant dis- 
eases. _Possibly this is due to the excellent 
condition in which the plants grow. 

All my root crops, including onions, are 
planted in rows 14 inches apart. The dis- 
tance between plants in the rows depends on 
the sizes that they will grow. I always try 
to have them far enough apart so they will 
not crowd each other. A good plan is to 
have them in zigzag style when there is 
sufficient plant food for them to do their 
best. All the erops mentioned are grown 
simultaneously except the turnip, which was 
stown after the ‘strawberry bed had been 





plowed 8 inches deep and thoroughly worked 
with a pulverizing harrow. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on th3 
importance of a thoroughly worked seed bed. 
I have seen early radishes, lettuce, ete, 
planted several days ahead of ours, yet ours 
would be marketed first, often even a week 
earlier, because the ground was in better 
condition when the seed was sown. Beans 
need just as good a seed bed to bring any 
sort of a crop. After preparing a good seed 
bed, the beans were planted, in rows 3 feet 
apart, with a hand drill. The drill was 


_ adjusted to drop the beans 1 inch apart. 


As work was pressing just then, the plants 
did not receive the care they would have 
Teceived had it been spring, but were culti- 
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vated with a one-horse cultivator several 
times. They grew rapidly and were soon 
ready to pick. Although we had a heavy 
frost on September 14, the beans were partly 
sheltered bya cherry grove on the north and 
were not damaged seriously. Picking com- 
menced in August, so enough beans had been 
sold before the first frost to pay for seed, 
labor, etc, and leave a profit besides. Beans 
were gathered until October, when two or 
three heavy frosts put an end to the 
gathering. 

We find it always pays to risk late beans. 
If we can’t get early plants to market first 
in the spring, we plant late beans and let the 
other fellows raise the midseason crop, which 
pays the least. Everyone has midseason 
crops. That’s why the price drops. Of course, 
there is danger of an extra early frost kill- 
ing them outright, as beans are tender and 
easily damaged by frost, but it pays to risk 
it, as six out of seven times we win. The 
ground on which our two crops a season are 
grown is manured heavily every winter, 
which makes two crops a season possible 
in this state-—[Will the writer of this article 
please identify it by writing the editor his 
name and address? These have been lost.— 
Editor. ] 


Blanching Celery in Sawdust 

A liberal amount of hen manure and ashes 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil. If 
this can be done several weeks before setting 
the_plants, all the better. The plants may 
be set in double rows 10 or 12 inches apart. 
This will save much work, as a double row 
can be banked nearly as easily as a single 
row and will grow just as well. I prefer 
plants to be 8 or 10 inches tall when set, as 
the banking can then begin as soon as they 
are in the ground, which is very beneficial, 
as the sawdust holds the moisture, so essen- 
tial to the rapid growth of celery. Uniess 
there is plenty of moisture, the plants, when 
set, should be thoroughly watered and the 
ground well soaked each side of the row. 

To begin banking, boards are set up 5 
or 6 inches from each side of the row, held 
in place by strong stakes 2% or 3 feet tall. 
Sawdust is then. worked in around the plants, 
taking care not to bend down any of the 
stalks or cover up any leaves. More sawdust 
is added, as fast as the celery grows, 
throughout the season. If kept well banked, 
the results will be almost phenomenal. 
ery will grow to nearly twice the ordinary 
size, and nearly every stalk will be of first- 
class quality. I have never been troubled 
with rust or worms, nor any disease whatever 
when banking with sawdust. I have had 
celery stalks, grown in this manner, measure 
2 inches wide at the bottom ard 28 inches 
long, yet be as crisp and tender as the heart 
stalks usually are.—[C. A. Whitney, Brad- 
ford County, Pa. 


Rock Phosphates are the chief source of 
phosphoric acid, which is scarcely less impor- 
tant in vegetable production than in the grow- 
ing of cereals. Soils deficient in it fail to 
give large yields and the crops are slow to 
mature. Potash is particularly important in 
the production of root crops, such as carrots, 
turnips, beets, parsnips, radishes and salsify. 
This remark applies with special force to 
sandy and muck soils. The most popular 
form of potash is muriate. Sulphate, how- 
ever, is preferred for potatoes, and kainit is 
sometimes used for asparagus. 





Grow Greens in Kitchen—If you have never 
grown chives, and if you like mild flavored 
oniony greens, plant a half a pint of the bulbs 
in a box in the kitchen window. The tops 
can be sheared every two or three weeks. 
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Shrewd Buyers 


and excellent judges of tobacco quality—bein 
naturally expert at valuing any product of the soil. 
They are big users of PIPER Heidsieck because 
they appreciate the high one of the leaf and 
the wholesome satisfaction in this rich, pleasant, 
tasty tobacco. 


PIPER Heidsieck | 


CHEWING TOBACCO (“River”) 


“PIPER” is the highest type of chewing tobacco in the 
world—made from ripe, mellow, choice leaves of Kentucky 
White Burley. ‘“‘PIPER’’ is distingtished from all other 
chewing tobaccos by its famous “Champagne Flavor’’—a 
luscious, winey tang that gives an added delight to this 
splendid tobaccd. Get the healthful ‘‘PIPER’’ habit today, 
and you'll discover supreme tobacco enjoyment. 


Buy “PIPER” by the Box and you’!! always have a 
Sei. tomes of 95 osparase tol orenped Oe Pocket Place; - fi 
iM 2-Ib. boxes 0 xy oil-wra ocket Plugs; 
also in 2-lb. boxes of 18 ten-cent cuts. 


FREE Send 10c and your tobacco dealer’s name, and we'll 


ie id, anywhere in U. S., a full-size 10c 

Any ~ =p Th J ”? in a handsome a ot pe a 

The acco, pouc mail expenses cost us and we 

spend the money to get you to tay PIPER.”’ . 
Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from Sc up. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.City, Room 1158 
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‘Licks the Bucket Clean" | Wake Your Lame Horse 
Blatchiord's Cal Me’. Sound, Like This 
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As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 
<i ait You Can Do It While He Works 


We want-to show you that there isn’t any af- 
fection that causes lameness in horses that can’t 
be cured, no matter of how long standing. We 
want to send you our instructive book, “Horse 
No. 3. 


Sense” It describes all. And with the 

















100 akes 100 of Perfect 
00 pounds m gallons 


Milk 
Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Mill.” 


At your Dealers or 
__ BLATCHFORD’S:CALF MEAL FACTORY . 
WAUKEGAN - ° o ILLINOSS 








book we want to send you an expert’s diagnosis 
of your horse’s lameness. All this is absolutely 
free» Simply mark the spot where swelling or 
lameness occurs on picture of horse, clip out and 
send to us telling how it affects the gait, how 
long animal has been fame and its age. 

We absolutely guarantee Mack’s $1,000 Spavia 
Remedy to cure Spavin, Bone or Bog Spavin, 
Curb, Splint, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Sprung 
Knee, Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Weak, Sprained and 
Ruptured’ Tendons, Sweeny, Shoulder or Hip 
Lameness and every form of tameness affecting 
fhe horse. We have deposited One Thousand 
Dollars in the bank to back up our guarantee. 
Cures while he works. No scars, no blemish, no 
loss of hair. , 

Your druggist will furnish you with Mack’: 
$1,000 Spavin Remedy. If he hasn’t it in stock, 


write us, 
. Price $5 per bottle, and worth it. Address 
McKALLOR DRUG CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 





reson covers, xia, sent on approval charges 


Canvas for a wholesats. 


Canvas for 
W. STANLEY, $8 Church New York 





’_ § Samples free. 
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ts from Wooled Flocks 
FRED BROWNING, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N ¥ 


In addition to the money returned 
from lambs, I also get a fair return 
from wool. Pure-bred Delaine sheep 
average about 10 pounds of wool to 
the fleece; grades seven to -eight 
pounds. This wool is marketed local- 
ly at prices which for the last few 
years have ranged between 18 and 30 
cents a pound. As a rule, pure-bred 
Delaine wool brings 2 to 3 cents a 
pound more than that from the 
grades. 

Taking the matter as a whole, I 
think sheep would be fairly profitable 
here were it not for losses by dogs. 
This matter is a difficult one to han- 
die, as the dogs may come from near- 
by towns or may be stray animals that 
have become so astute in their work 
that it is almost impossible to catch 
them in the act. The dog tax is really 
no protection, and the money that is 
paid for animals killed or bitten is 
far too small to make up for the loss 
of the sheep. This is doubtless the 
principal reason why more sheep are 
not raised in this county. 

I ustally winter about 40 sheep; 
half of them pure bred, half high 
grade. These animals are kept on pas- 
ture fram about May 1 until October 


1, a little earlier or a little later, 
perhaps, according to season. While 
on pasture they get some grain, 


enough to keep them in good heart. 
When pasture gets short, as in dry 
seasons, they are fed more liberally, 
so that at no time do they suffer for 
want of food. During the winter they 
get good hay, grain and turnips. The 
turnips are sowed broadcast in mid- 
summer, and the roots stored in an 
erdinary root cellar. After the large 
ones are stored the sheep are turned 
on the balance to pick up what they 
wish of the small stuff. 
February Lambs 

It is my practice to have lambs 
dropped about February 1, so as to 
catch the early spring market. The 
animals are housed in a large barn 
where they have plenty of space to 
move about. Here I have several 
creeps to permit the lambs to get 
food in addition to the mother’s milk. 
The ewes are fed plenty of good hay 
and grain, as well as roots, so as to 
have robust lambs, of good constitu- 
tion. By giving the little fellows 
proper care I am able to begin mar- 
keting about the middle of April. My 
usual practice is to sell the lambs 
when they reach 40 to 530 pounds. 
[See first cover page for handsome 
flock of shorn sheep, which should 
make money for the owners, as truly 
as do the Delaines handled by Mr 
Browning. ] 


Famous Fat Tailed Sheep 


N. E. HANSON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


I wish to give a few reasons why 
these Siberian fat rumped sheep were 
imported. On my three former Sibe- 
rian expeditions I had noticed these 
sheep, and so thought this would be 
the last chance to get them on this, 
my fourth expedition, to finish the Si- 
berian alfalfa work. In 1897 I noticed 





‘tthe Karakul fur sheep with their val- 


uable fur in the Karakul district ani 
advocated their importation into the 
United States. Nothing was done un- 
til nine years after. 

I believe this to be the largest of 
the 60 breeds of sheep in the Rus- 
sian empire. There are many strains, 
but the supreme good qualities ara 
flavor of mutton,’ hardiness, large size. 
fair quality of long, coarse wool, For 
ranges of the west where winter 
losses are frequent they, should reign 
eupreme. In Siberia they live off the 
native sagebrush, etc, sticking above 
the show during the fierce blizzards, 
and come out in good shape in the 
spring. Because these sheep are so 
fond of the wild yellow-flowered al- 
falfa of Siberia, I thought both should 
be brought over together. 

Many western stockmen have al- 
ready stopped to see the sheep. Ths 
two lambs that have appeared are- 
both white, with no tail, but both 
fat rumped. This fat is a fat without 
odor, used for frying and as a substi- . 
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tute or butter. The South Dakot, 
experiment station will report on 
what these sheep do in that state. 


Halter Pulling Colt 

M. W. HARPER, N Y AGRI COLLEGE 

M. W. Jones of Maryland asks advic« 
as to the manner of curing a youne 
horse of-halter pulling; also how t, 
make a filiy gather when speeding. Th, 
animal handles herself nicely. but does 
not seem to gather very fast. The coli 
is four years old and has excellent 
breeding qualities of the speedy type. 

Halter pulling is a very aggravating 
habit, often easily acquired, and in 
some cases practically impossible to 
overcome. Many hitches have been 
suggested, of which the loin tie is as 
efficient as any. This can be made 
from a half-inch rope about 15 feet 
long. Tie a stationary loop in one 
end and piace about the horse’s body 
just in front of the hips with the loop 
under the abdomen. Now run the 
free end through the loop, then for- 
ward between the front legs, up 
through the ring at the halter, then 
around a post and back and tie int» 
the ring at the halter. With this 
device, as the horse pulls, pressure is 
brought about the body, which usu- 
ally causes him to bound forward and 
stand close to the post, In case of 
the confirmed halter puller some 
horsemen excite the animal to pull on 
this device, thus causing pain about 
the body, in the hope that the horse 
will remember the pain and not try 
again. It frequently happens that the 
halter pullers give little trouble when 
tied with a weight. 

To _properly ghoe and balance a 
horse so as to improve the action 
calls for a critical study of each in- 





dividual in order to determine the 
method to yield best results. The 
principle involved is to reduce the 
weight of the shoe at the toe and 


gradually increase the weight toward 


the heel im case the horse extends 
too much and fails to bend and 
hocks; or to increase the weight at 
the toe and gradually reduce it 
toward the heel in case’ the horse 
folds or bends the knees and hocks 


too much and fails to extend the feet 
sufficiently. This, of course, must be 
done so as not to interfere with the 
level of the foot. If the true position 
of the leg is not maintained the wear 
and weight will not be equally dis- 
tributed and serious results may 
follow. 


Producing Hogs Profitably 

“To produce pork profitably, hogs 
must feed and graze continuousiy on 
pastures and crops, particularly where 
planted for them,” is the suggestion 
recently put out by the national de- 
partment.of agriculture, but which is 
no new néws to hog growers. “Very 
seldom is the growing of hogs for 
slaughter a source of profit, unless 
proper grazing and feeding methods 
are foHowed. In the spring, summer 
and fall there are many crops for the 
pasturing hogs, but during the winter 
the crops to select from are limited.” 

On almost every farm the produc- 
tion and keeping of hogs in winter is 
expensive and generally is not profit- 
able, for the reason that large quant- 
ties of corn are fed without the prod- 
ucts of green crops. More winter 
grazing is needed for which crops afe 
adapted, The most reliable are rape, 
rye, oats, wheat and barley. It is not 
too late to plant these crops, and in 
most sections of the South this is the 
best season. The seed should be heavy 
to insure a thorough planting. The 
young plants will grow slowly in win- 
ter and many plants will be needed to 
furnish plenty of pasture. Crimson 
clover will do well with rape, rye, oats, 
wheat and barley, and will mean an 
improvement on the land. 








Obstruction in Teat—S. D. R., New 
York, has a cow just fresh that hes = 
ebstruction in one teat near the em 
that makes it impossible to draw the 
milk without using a tube. This may 
be the result of an injury or may 7 
of the nature of infectious garget. be 
any event I would suggest that t 
use of the tube be continued tor = 
time, boiling it out every time ? 
used and applying carbolated vase'™ 
before introducing it. If after all = 
tive inflammation has subsided s 
oct ne i meee 5 test al 

be enlar Vv ng 2 
ter. This nal may be obtained 
at any surgical instrument dealers. 
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May Rilma Beats All Records 
On April 8th, this wonderful Guernsey 
cow comp leted a year’s test, giving 
1059-55 Ibs. Butter Fat on Chester- 
brook Farm at Berwyn, Pa. Owner, 
Capt. E. B. Cassat. Sup’t, R. A. Colgan. 


The Green Mountain 
Silo Helped 


Green Mountain Silos_will help your 
herd to produce more milk. The lum- 
ber is thick and carefully selected; the 
hoops are very strong, and the most 
convenient of all doors are used. Write 
today for catalogue. 

The Creamery Package Mig. Co., 343 W. St., Rutland, Vt 























are pe 2 exceptional 
vanized iron — valued for its rust 
resistance, They are durable, easy 
to erect and absolutely air-tight, 
Experience has proven that they 


ont Teserve Silage Perfectly 


— many unique patented ioe 
' are practical, lasting and orna- 


pure gal- 


Let us 
send you your FREE ret 
Please write to-day 


fences: coAs i 
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Your Silo Sez.tiea" 
ROSS fully ———1_ 
You take no risk 


Largest 
in the Wortd 
We want to prove that our machines area 
geod investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
Bot feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
festures have been wanes sh. about 


which you 
before EWR a machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 


Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, 0. 
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Danger Lurks in 
Mouldy wiEE 


Each Unadilla Silo, 
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Pree catslonue SM te 
the adjustable fron and pe i=" 
feors, w vhose ose fasteners make a safe 

er, insure positive eed | —~y i. th) 


Reding oboe mouldy silage 
Discount on early 
orders” pt Address 


ILLA SILO CO., Box B , Ui 
Licens ed undet Harder & Schlishter patents. 
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During the last year personal visits 
have been made by government in- 
vestigators to about 90 city milk 
plants in four of the large. eastern 
cities. It was found that six were 
buying all milk by weight, 21 part by 
weight and part by measure, and 60 
entirely by measure. The amount of 
milk bought by weight is somewhat 
larger than the proportion of dealers 
would indicate, as most large dealers 
buy in this way. However, it seems 
the practice of buying by measure is 
too common. 

At one plant 55 10-gallon cans of 
milk were weighed, first full and then 
after draining in the usual way when 
empty. The net weight of the milk 
varied over a range of 5% pounds, 
showing that the dealer was not buy- 
ing his milk on an accurate basis. 
The lowest weight was SO pounds, 
while the highest was 85%, the av- 
erage of the 35 cans 83%, or 234 
pounds less than the usually accepted 
weight for 10 gallons, a shortage of 
3.2%. Two cases of quart bottles of 
milk weighed an average net weight 
of 2.1 pounds for each quart. At this 
rate the dealer was getting 39.4 quarts 
from each can of 8344 pounds, or a 
loss of 1.6% a can, 

Of course the easiest way to handle 
milk by the weight system is through 
the country receiving station. But if 
the dealers who do not have these 
stations would have the milk weighed 
on its arrival at the city plant, and 
credit given for the weight of the 
milk only, much inaccuracy would be 
avoided and the dealer would know 
exactly how much milk he receives 
each day—an important link in his 
accounting system. It must also be 
considered that when milk is bought 
by measure and is subsequently cooled 
to a lower temperature, there is an 
additional shrinkage. Experiments 
have shown that this shrinkage 
amounts to at least°0.2% in cooling 
from 70 down to 50 degrees. 


Schenectady County Milk News 
CLARENCE FOOTE 


By the new municipal regulations 
regarding milk Schenectady has shown 
how carefully it has taken every pre- 
caution in revising the old statutes 
so only milk under the most favor- 
able conditions can hereafter be dis- 
tributed in the city The health 
bureau will rigidly enforce the new 
provisions. In an interview regarding 
the changes Dr Edward Ellery, the 
city chemist, said: 

Probably no one outside the milk 
dealers has read the revised regula- 
tions of the health department regard- 
ing the care and distribution of milk. 
The revision made this year is one 
of the evidences that the present ad- 
ministration has determined, through 
its health officer, to remove all men- 
aces to the general health of the city. 
For an example, take the little sen- 
tence added to the regulations this 
year: “All milk cans must be thor- 
oughly washed, rinsed, dried and 
drained and returned to the original 
purchaser empty.”’ 

To the general public that probably 
would not mean much, but as a safe- 
guard of the health of a portion of 
the public it is very significant. The 
majority of the city milk dealers take 
proper care of the milk cans; a 
smaller percentage is willfully and 
wickedly careless. These latter are 
the dealers whom the above regula. 
tion is intended to reach, They give 
their cans a hasty rinsing, the milk 
that adheres to the sides is not 
washed off, and some of the milky 
water remains in the cans, which go 
back in this condition to the point 
where the producer gets them. -This 
point may be a platform alongside the 
electric railway or at some cross- 
roads, or on the ground on the side of 
a country road. Here they are al- 
lowed to remain till the farmer has 
time to come after them, a period 
that may be several hours or a whole 





ay. 

When the sun is bright and hot as 
it is during late spring and summer, 
the heat sets up putrefaction in the 
organic matter left in the cans— 
putrefaction, not fermentation. The 
products of putrefaction are poisonous 
to a high degree. It will be recalled 
that some 80 people in the vicinity 
of South Center street were poisoned 
two summers ago by milk, and but 
for the prompt and effectual atten- 
tion of physicians some of the cases 
would have resulted fatally. One of 
the causes of that poisoning was a 
filthy milk can, allowed. to get filthy 
by what I think is the wicked care- 
lessness of some milk dealer. 

In my connection with the health 
department, which dates back as far 
as the time when Dr Duryee was 
health officer, I have opened several 

{To Page 14.] 
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HE new Economy King 
Cream Separator is its own 
best salesman. 

you one on ten weeks’ tral. 


Let us send 
Test 


it with old milk, cold milk and 


_ Cream 
Separatoy 


milk from stripper cows as well 
as on fresh warm 
the Economy King alongside of 
any other separator, 
of name, make or price 


milk. Try 


regardless 
compare 


them for closeness of skimming, 


ease of running, 
thorough cleaning and in other 
essential requirements, 
If the Economy 
King isn’t supe- 
rior to others—if 
a ten weeks’ test 
don’t prove it to 
be satisfactory in 
every way, send it 
back; we 
turn your mon- 
ey, together with 
transportation 
charges you paid. 
Prices: 
capacity, $28.95; 375-lb. capacity, 
$36.75; 600-lb. capacity, $44.90; 
800-lb. capacity, $49.80. 


A New Book for Farmers 


It not only illustrates and describes our complete line of 
Economy King Cream Separators, but combines under one 
complete descriptions and accurate illustrations of 
Harrows, Cultivators, 
as well as Buggies, Harness, 
Gasoline Engines, Farm Tools and many other fatfm sup- 
plies, all sold at worth while prices. 


Our sanitary loose disc 
bowl has no slots, crooked 
tubes or inaccessible corners. 
The supply tanks are seamless 
and of our improved no-splash 
pattern. , Every part of the 
bowl and supply tank and the 
covers coming into contact 
with milk are highly polished 
and tinned and retinned with 
the best pure block tin. 


An ingeniously designed dirt 
collecting chamber in the bowl 
cleans and purifies the milk, 


These and many other ad- 
vantages of Economy Cream 
Separators are fully explained 
on pages 1225 to 1237 of our 
new big General Catalog. If 
you would like additional facts, 
we have— 








cover, 
our entire line of Plows, 
and other farm implements, 








quick and 


will re- 


250-Ib. 


Spreaders | 








If you would like to have this Separator Catalog, which fig 
also combines all these other lines, just write “Send me ff 
your Cream Separator Book 66A72 ’’ and address 


eae Roebuck and Co., nica b 
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ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED 


AND CURED PERMANENTLY 


YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


STERI LOoOIb 


TREATMENT: it Steritoid 4 used at the first sign of pda 4, cow will 


her full time -— have a healthy calf 
after only one treatment. Write today for 


with ~~ Steriloid. C 
nook it explains the =n so ot Abortle 
regular, healthy b: 


GUARANTEE osazie good. PmICE 


. If your cows or heifere do rtf zs 


uses and symptoms of Abortion and tells how to cure Abortion, and make bss cows 
reeders with . ‘Steriloid. Also contains letters from breeders who have used Steriioid 
i, e ‘so cuse whoa STERILOID FAL 


Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept.p, 398-408 Colombes Ave, NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonial 





milk; mak ‘ing heavy of light cream. 
Ww a sanitary marvel, 
cleaned. 


Gears thoroughly otected. 

Different from this rH pid bg which 

illustrates our ae a a 
orders filed trom 


oat 
AMERICAN SEPA SEPARATOR C0. BAINBRIDGE, N. ¥. 
Perfection Stable Equipments 


Warranted the Best—30 Days Trial. 
S. C, Swift Mfg. Co., Box B, Caba, N.Y. 


Whether your 
a “Ee 
Address: 




















SILO HOOPS 


We make them any size. 
Prices Right. 
TENPAS IRON WORKS. 
bad New York 
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EN haying time comes you can- 
not control weather conditions, 
but you can make the best of them if you 
use the rakes, tedders, stackers, loaders, 
sweep rakes and hay presses sold by I H C 
local dealers. Witha line of I H C haying 
tools in your sheds you can come out of the 
least favorable weather conditions with the 
highest ercentage of bright, well cured hay. 
H C haying tools are carried in stock or sold by 
local dealers who can take care of you quickly in 
case of accident. It is their business to see that you 
are satisfied with the I H C haying machines and 
tools you buy from them. You cannot go wrong 
if you buy only haying tools with the I H C trade 
mark. ; 

Write us, and we will 
nearest dealer handling I 
will send you catalogues on the 
you may be interested. 


"ee, 
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give you the name of the 
C haying tools, and we 
ines in which 













































Plants MUST Have Nitrogen! 





the necessary 
legume. Where — oe get it if previous crops have ex- 


NITROGEN BACTERIA ; 


With # you 
Mercia} fert . The Bacteria, gathering the Nitrogen from 
‘air itself, store up on the roots of your crops more than 
use, producing bigger, better crops and leaving the 
enrich the soll for future seasons! 
tell you how Ferguson’s Bacteria will pay you. A 
Postal card will bring our special booklet A and full explana- 


dong, no cost to 
acre $2, for five acres 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO., 5! Liberty St., New York City 





food for clover, alfalfa, peas, beans—any 


soil or if the soil is naturally poor? 
YOUR SOIL WITH NITROGEN—not by 
fertilizers, but by means of 


Ferguson’s 


can do the work of $40 worth of com- 


you. Bacteria for %-acre 50c, for one / 
$9. A big opportunity for agents under a AD 


Alfalfa plant on left Inoculated with 
fuvuson's cterta; on the right, not 
noculated. From Gov. Bulletin No. 159. 






































Sil 


Is death to all leaf-eating insects. 
By its use you can 
Save your fruit, vegetables, potatoes, 
berries, truck gardens. 
HICHEST QUALITY 
Not always lowest in price but 
cheapest in the end. years’ ex- 










=— back of this pest destroyer. 
ake no other brand but insist on 
receiving 


SWIFT’S 


The ploneer, high quality arsenate of lead 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 
Write for our Apple Book. 














MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO, 
28 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















The New GREENWOOD LIME 





Adoieek, EB RARTON. Bax "05, ‘a 


and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 

















TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
tor for 109 to 3,500 tbs. per acre, 
py, heavy 


indica 
“Write for bookies tg ™ 
MFG. CO., Lawrence. Mass. 





Starting the Corn Crop Right 
Cc, B. BENJAMIN, INDIANA 


I plant my corn to a depth of 2 
inches. I find that the kernels must 
be left near enough to the surface so 
tkat the heat from the sun’s rays will 
warm them readily. If I can get two 
good kernels in a hill that is sufficient. 
It is best, however, to set the planter 
blade to drop two or three kernels, 
but never more than three. In my 
own experience I have secured much 
larger yields by having every hill con- 
tain not more than three stalks. If 
four or five stalks are present the 
size of the ear will be reduced and 
the total product of the acre will be 
small, 2 

A few days after. planting, about 
the time the corn is breaking through 
the ground, I give the field a light 
harrowing. This breaks up any crust 
that may have formed, retains mois- 
ture, and tends to kill weeds which 
have started. I have a friend who in- 
sists that this practice injures the 
crop, but I have not found it.so. I 
have often harrowed corn when 1% 
to 2 inches high and noted no bad 
effects. On the contrary, frequently 
I have had an increase of as high as 
25 bushels to the acre by doing that 
thing. 

Cultivate Very Thoroughly 

Just as soon as the corn is larga 
enough I start the cultivator. I plow 
fairly deep the first time and hold the 
shovels up well to the row. The sec- 
ond cultivation, of course, is crosswise 
of the row, and should be done only 
a few days after the first cultivation. 
Please remember that all this work 
must be thoroughly done if best. re- 
sults are to be secured. I always cul- 
tivate my cornfield three times, very 
frequently four, and occasionally five 
times. The ideal method, according 
to my experience, is to be able to 
cultivate all the corn land between 
rains. Of course, rains in the corn 
belt cannot be regulated, Wut after 
all, this cultivation is more of a mois- 
ture conservation process than any- 
thing else. Incidentally, of course, 
weeds are killed, but the primary ob- 
ject of cultivation is to preserve mois- 
ture. About the latter part of July 
and early part of August I go through 
my cornfields again and form a dust 
mulch. This is done by scratching 
the surface with a one-horse plow or 
pulling a drag of some sort between 
the rows. Such a practice has given 
me wonderful results in conserving 
moisture. 


Best Corn for Silage 


Two systems of planting silage corn 
are meeting with favor in Allegan 
county, Mich, according to C. B. Cook, 
the county agriculturist. One is to 
grow the corn thick and secure ua 
heavy yield of dry fodder per acre, 
and the other is to grow.corn that 
will produce the largest amount of 
ears per acre and remove a third or 
a half of the ears to the crib before 
the corn is cut for the silo. The 
latest system puts the stalks all in the 
silo and saves the ear corn for other 
feeding. 

A variety of corn growing large 
stalks and one that will mature in the 
country where it is raised seems to 
give “the best satisfaction where a 
large yield of fodder is desired. Large 
growing southern corns that do not 
mature where they are grown con- 
tain a greater amount of moisture, 
and really, from the standoint of dry 
roughage there is not a great deal 
of advantage in their favor. The qual- 
ity of the silage made from mature 
corn is so much better than that 
made from immature that there 
seems little argument for growing 
southern varieties. The last few 
weeks when the corn is actually ma- 
turing make a big difference in. the 
feeding value. 

Soy beans are giving good results in 
this county when grown with corn 
for silage. They grow remarkably 
well along with the corn crop, each 
crop making nearly as good a growth 
as if they were planted alone. Where 
alfalfa is not grown as a roughage to 
supplement silage, the soy bean erop 








has special advantages. The Wilson 








Sable variety sown with the corn at 
the rate of 15 bushels to the acre gave 
especially good results in Southern 
Michigan last year. For a hay crop 
the Merko has given better resyits 
while when seed is wanted, the Par- 
sons Auburn seems to be the best. 
Soy beans are rapidly coming into fa- 
vor with us, for they produce nearly 
twice as much nitrogen for the soit 
and-protein for the stock as do cow. 
peas. 





Overdoing Popcorn Business 


The high prices secured for popcorn 
auring the past season induced many 
farmers in the central west to look 
favorably upon this crop. This is 
Interesting, but a word of cauy- 


tion. should be uttered. Popcorn js 
a minor crop. The demand for it is 
naturally limited. It does not enter 
the world’s markets as do wheat, cory 
and oats. A slight increase in acreags 
or even an unusually large yield on a 
normal acreage is certain to result in 
demoralized markets and render the 
industry absolutely unprofitable. 
Popeorn grown in. different soils 
and under different climatic condi- 
tions, varies greatly in popping quali. 


ties. If, for example, popcorn grown 
in central Iowa is mixed with pop. 
ccrn from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 


etc, the resulting mixture will be un. 
satisfactory to everybody concerned 
So it comes about that great pop- 
corn centers like Odebolt, Arthur and 
Ida Grove, Ia, produce exceedingly 
satisfactory corn, as it is grown under 
exactly the same climatic and soil con. 
ditions. 

Now it is possible for the individual 
grower to make some money out ofa 
6mall acreage of popcorn provided he 
has’a home market, If, for example, 
he lives near a small town and can 
dispose of his product direct to private 
customers or to grocery stores, he can 
make a success of it. His corn is un- 
der these conditions not mixed with 
corn grown in other loéalities 

During the winter just closing con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has developed 
because the grower has apparently not 
received a high enough price for his 
1918 crop. Take this as an example: In 
some western sections farmers received 
$1.15. per 100 pounds. This is for corn 
on the cob without any shrinkage, It 
has been put through the _ various 
operations necessary to make it ready 
for use by the consumer. The cost of 
carrying it from the autumn of one 
year untll the summer of the next, the 


interest on the investment and other 
incidental charges must be taken into 
consideration. Now if the farmer in 
Iowa receives $1.15 per 100 pounds for 
his corn and the jobber in New 


York is compelled to pay $3.5) per 10) 
pounds in carload lots, the difference 
in price is not as great as it seems, in 





fact, the margin of profit is only 
moderate. 
The Rural Telephone—There are 


nearly 2,500,000 telephones in rural in- 
habitations in the United States, near- 
ly one to every two strictly rural 
habitations, It is probable that more 
houses are connected by telephone in 
the United States than are reached by 
rural delivery. The telephone goes t0 
the house; the rural free delivery only 
to the nearest crossroads for a good 
proportion of the houses. 


Public Potato Contest—The Phila- 
delphia society for promoting agri of- 
fers a cash prize of $100 to the grow2r 
of the largést crop of white potatoes— 
yield, quality and cost considered— 
upon a single plat of one acre of !and. 
The test acre must be within the terri- 
tory adjacent to Philadelphia, em- 
braced within the following counties: 
Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, 
Chester and Delaware in Pennsylva- 
nia; Camden, Burlington and Glouces- 
ter in New Jersey; Cecil and Harford 
in Maryland, and Newcastle in Dela- 
ware, Each contestant must indicate 
his intention of participating in this 
contest by returning the entry blank 
properly filled out to the committee . 
charge on or before June 1, 1914. 
Growers interested will receive full in- 
structions by writing R. F. Wood, sec- 
retary, 225 South 6th street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
"g Sake use Bowker’s 
“For oe Land Pm > onl 
those who till it.”—{Advertisement. 
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The Working Man’s Example 


“Let the government sell its bonds 
bearing “not to exe %% ana loan 
the money on farm first mortgages at 
not to exceed 4%%, either directly to 
individual farmers, or to them through 


farmers’ farm credit associations.” 
{Legislative Committee, National 
Grange. 


If Uncle Sam is to borrow money 
to loan to farmers, why should he not 
also borrow funds to loan to. work- 
ers in other vocations. No such 
special privilege is wanted. If 
federal aid is to be extended 
directly to self-help in farm finance, 
jet it be éither (a) in the form of 
guarantee of national farm bonds 
that are secured by giltedge first 
mortgages, or (b) deposits of federal 
funds, and (c) postal savings funds 
in the farmers’ banks. 

If there is likelihood that the na- 
tional farmland bank bill now pend- 
ing may promote private profit more 
than aid farm credit, any such danger 
ean be insured against by so amend- 
ing bill as to confine farmland banks 
to the co-operative plan. It strictly 
limits the profits that go to capital, 
and provides that the balance of 
earnings may be apportioned among 
those who make the earnings. But 
if only co-operative institutions of 
this class are permissible, it isa fair 
question whether enough men -and 
money would go into such banks to 
make them of real benefit. 

Nor is it feasible to specify by law 
exactly what the rate of interest shall 
be over a iong period. During the 
past three years governments at 
home and abroad have had to pay 
from one-fifth to one-half more for 


Professor Maurice G. 


Kains 
money than usual, owing to the con- 
dition of the market, but now rates 
are easing off again. 

We regret that even three members 
of any farmers’ legislative committees 
should have placed themstlves in the 
Position of seeking special privilege. 
That way lies danger. Equal rights 
to all is the only sound basis for 
reforming farm credits that shall 
endure. 

The American farmer is not a beg- 
gar. He has the means and the prop- 
erty to finance himself, if only federal 
and state laws permit him to pool his 
resources so that he can operate in 
the most businesslike way, with effi- 
cient economy and with the largest 
measure of success, Under such laws 
the farmers’ banks may surpass the 
Marvelous record of the co-operative 
building and loan associations orig- 
inated and conducted by American 
working men, which now have over 


$1,000,000,000 of assets, and have 
enabled many thousands of wage 
earners to own a home—all with- 


out government aid, or even the ad- 
vantages offered by the national farm- 
land banking system. 


Is It a Wise Investment 


I received from a motion picture com- 
Pany a request to buy 250 of their 
shares, Saying My name was one of a 
fertain number to whom shares had 
been allotted in-my state.—{M. T. Ever- 
ett, Illinois. 


Whether this line of business will be 





_ Sverdone, whether the new develop- 
_ Ments that are constantly coming up 


May involve changes that will be in- 


' furious or beneficial to those in the 
> Business, wh: 
fern will Be so conducted as to 


this particular con- 
rone make 
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have to run your risk in its losses as 
well as its profits, its mistakes as well 
as its successes, In return for this risk 
you hope to get somewhat larger divi- 
dends than the 8 or 4% interest paid 
by savings banks, or the 4 or 5% paid 
on the best class of mortgages or 
bonds. No reliable concern can guar- 
antee what its earnings will be. This 
talk about only a limited amount of 
shares being allotted to you or to your 
community usually is a scheme to in- 
duce prompt subscription. I would 
not put a dollar into such a scheme 
that I could not afford to lose out- 
right. 













Complying with our request for ex- 
periences of our readers with the so- 
called Farmers united bone fertilizer 
company of Reading, Pa, exposed in 
this papér April 11, 1914, we have 
not received any satisfactory reports. 
Up to the latest advices from the sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania board of 
agriculture, this concern had not been 
licensed to do business in that state 
for 1914. We are not aware that it 
has taken out a lieense to transact 
fertilizer business in any other state. 


WALKS & TALKS 
THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 


Kains to Pennsylvania 


When Dr Thomas F. Hunt trans- 
ferred his masterly activities from 
Pennsylvania to California he teft va- 
cant a big job in the Pennsylvania 
state college. The trustees, afte? de- 
voting many months to the problem 
of his successor, chose a big man for 
that big job; and their judgment has 
been clearly demonstrated in the 
splendid success of Dean Watts. But 
in advancing Prof, Watts to Dean 
Watts they remagved the able ocdcu- 
pant of the chair of horticulture. It 
was up to them to find a successor 
who by training, education and men- 
tal and practical equipment might be 
able to continue the splendid work so 
ably set in motion by the earnest, 
devoted, successful market gardener 
who had started that work going. 

They sought far and wide, and to 
be certain that no mistake might be 
made, spent many months looking for 
a professor of horticulture. But they 
had a man in mind. They took meas- 
urements, made comparisons, and 
then at the final reckoning unani- 
mously decided that the ideal man 
was the very person they had been 
using for their comparisons with 
other men all along. They then in- 
vited Prof M. G. Kains to join hands 
with them in agricultural work at the 
Pennsylvania state college. Prof 
Kains has accepted. And if you were 
as well acquainted with Kains as I 
am, you would be satisfied that no 
mistake has been made. For years 
I have worked with this young horti- 
culturist. _I have seen him when big 
problems were faced, when immense 
jobs were to be done, when the stress 
of hard work was trying, but never 
bes he wavered, mever has he failed 
to do his work in the best way. He 
will do so for Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-three years ago Kains en- 
tered the Michigan agricultural col- 
lege. His love of horticulture drew 
him to that institution, and all these 
years he has been giving his master- 
ful strokes to the upbuilding of 
American horticiilture. Following his 
graduation from Michigan, he went 
to Cornell, where he delved more 
deeply into horticulture. Then for 
some years he worked at horticulture 
in the United States department of 
agriculture; subsequently. was called 
to Briarcliff, where he taught horti- 
culture to an eager class of farm- 
loving men. Following this he was 
editor of horticulture, agriculture and 
botany on the New International En- 
cyclopedia and a prominent contribu- 
tor to Cyclopedia Americana and 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
the latter now coming through the 
press. His work in these activities 
stood out so conspicuously that soon 
he was called to the editorial! staff of 
American Agriculturist, where for the 
past nine years he has been doing 
yeoman service for éastern horticul- 
ture. 

It is safe to say that Kains knows 
more practical fruit growers and mar- 





homes. ‘Fortunate 


“practical. knowledge. 


likewise he 

is Pennsylvania 
State college, and fortunate is Penn- 
sylvania that at the head of its hor- 
ticultural department is chosen a 
man of his type, his character; his 
Not only is 
Prof Kains a man of wide acquain- 
tance and of high character and of 
broad information about all problems 
of horticulture, but he is a man of 
fine integrity, marked ability and in- 
exhaustible energy. More than these, 
he has a great abundance of good 
“horse sense,” a quality so fre- 
quently lacking in college teachers. 









guestionably in this instance his— 

to this periodical will be to the.. 

of the great Keystone’ state. enn- 
sylyania farmers already know Prof 
Kains by his addresses, by his regular 
articles and by his frequent visite to- 
their conventions, fairs, meetings and 
homes. With the coming of the years 
the boys and girls under the inspira- 
tion of his teaching and presence will 
profit not only through the practical. 
instruction he will give, but éven 
more so from the unconscious guid- 
ance that will emanate from his com- 
panionship and nobility of character 
(Cc. W. B. 
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found relief by changing to 








Chemical analysis of an ordinary cup of coffee shows 
that it contains about 2} grains of the drug caffeine. 


By actual test the U. S. Government demonstrated 
that 5 grains of caffeine (the amount in 2 cups of coffee) 
were sufficient to kill a rabbit. 


Of course, human beings are stronger than rabbits, 
but there are few people who can drink coffee regularl 
without sooner or later feeling the effects of caffeine poi- 
soning, commonly shown in headache, indigestion, 
biliousness, sleeplessness, heart agitation and other ills. 


Thousands of people, tired of coffee troubles, have 


POSTUM 


Made only from choice whole wheat and a bit of mo- 
lasses, POSTUM is a pure food-drink with a delicious 
taste. It contains nourishment, including the vital phos- 
phates grown in the grain, but is ahsolutely free from 
the coffee drug,caffeine, or any other harmful substance, 


Postum now comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—must be boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder, requires no boil- 
ing. A spoonful stirred into a cup of hot water makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 


“'There’s a Reason” for Postum 
—sold by Grocers everywhere, 


It Is! 














Strawberry Plants 


Tomato, shape Potato, Cutiover, 
pam yy Depasagen ubarb, Beet, - 
Hest, latest, ar Soaps Ve producti S sate 

. ve varieties. 
First class stock, well packed and promptly 
shipped at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 


Harry L. Squires, Remsenburg, N.Y. 
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SHED WEEKLY by Seagpe Jets Company, 
315 Fourth Avenue the of 
reasurer Thomas 
rkett. All at 315 
‘ON PRICB-—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
six months, including age at present 

rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
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INTINUANCES—lIt is our custom to continue 
te such of our subscribers as find it in- 
it to renew at expiration. If you do not 
subscription continued after expiration, please 
us. é 
GE IN ADDRESS—Svubscribers should be 
give their old as well as thelr mew actress. 


TISING RAT ‘(S—Fifty cents per agate line 
é to the iach) each insertion. 

GUARANTEER—With each subscriber to 
culturist we mere guarantee, 


apy loss which any such subscriber may sustaiit 
any such advertiser who may prove to be 4 
© swindler, but we do not undertake to acijust 
differences between subscribers aud respousible 
Neither will we be responsible for claims 
Persons adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates 
‘in a receiver's hands, of against whom bankruptey 


Bact) "receivership proceedings aie p To take ad- 
of this guarantee, written complaint must be 

to the publishers within one week from date of 

unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the 

% and loss, and within one month from the 

: the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 


must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
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- ~ Farmers’ Foreign Competitors 
-* “Domestic producers of corn, sugar 
@md eggs seem to be hardest hit by 
‘the free admission of those products 
under the new tariff. The article in 
pa magazine April 25 presented the 
' facts very clearly. Although sugar 
_ @uties have been reduced only about 
_ OMe-quarter, the area devoted to beets 
and cane for 1914 is considerably less 
' than last year, and the reduction in- 
- evitably will be still more serious next 
year, in view of the admission of 
' gtgar free of all duties in the spring 
of 1916. , 
Great development in domestic 
sugar production followed the Dingley 
tariff of 1597, and every argument for 
pfotection applies with special force 
‘the American sugar industry. It 
making good, and it should be 
‘encouraged to continue its recent> 
rapid development instead of being 
throttled by. bounty-fed sugar from 
Burope or the ‘coolie-raised product 
of the tropics. 
_ The new factors in the market for 
American corn, caused by the new 
tariff, were fully described in our col- 
league's article in this magazine last 
wee! The fact that Argentina’s corn 
op. is more frequently ruined by 
'drouth than is the case in this coun- 
try is a small measure of natural pro- 
tection. To what extent its movement 
‘and development will affect American 
corn in a.year of maximum produc: 
‘tion remains to be determined; algo 
‘the extent to which that influenc® 
“May be offset by increased consump- 
m when corn prices are lower. The 
now arriving from Argentina 
ntains jess water than western corn, 
giving imported grain,a further 
ntage in the eyes of consumers. 
kirymen of the Atlantic states, 
have been heavy buyers of corn 
rs, do not object to cheap corn 
ntina, although even those 
) find it more profitable to 
the corn they consume in- 
it either from the 
th’ America. Cheap 
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ae be welcomed 
Pacific coast. 
and eggs ought to 








“were the helpful 


tively yet in its infancy. It is true 
that some sensation has been cre- 
ated by the import of eggs from 
China, but the greatest quantity that 
may come in will be. small relative to 
the domestic productfon of eggs. 

It may be that cotton from China 
will be a relatively greater competi- 
tor with American cotton in the mar- 
kets of the world, for the stamping 
cut of the opium industry is causing 
the considerable area previously de- 
voted to that crop to be put into cot- 
ton. It is claimed that the equivalent 
of over four million bales of cotton 
were produced in China last year, or 
three times as much as a few years 
ago, and 25% of America’s crop. 

The live stock industry apparently 
has little to fear from the importa- 
tion of_live cattle, hogs or shéep, be- 
cause those animals will be fattened 
by our farmers for the domestic mar- 
ket, but a stiff duty should be im- 
posed upon dressed meats from 
abroad so as to encourage the feeding 
of beef. mutton and pork, whether 
from domestic or imported animals. 
Wool is now admitted free on the 
theory that it is raw material, but 
woolen goods are heavily protected. 
For exactly the same reason, protec- 
tion should be applied to meats and 
dairy products. - 

This magazine helped to defeat 
Canadian reciprocity a few years ago. 
Later, we warned against free trade 
with the world in agricultural prod- 
uce or lower duties thereon, and 
earnestly urged consideration of the 
matter while the new tariff was pend- 
ing. Farmers did not support this 
view, and the existing law in some 
respects discriminatesunfairly against 
their welfare. It is strange that con- 
gress Should have enforced these new 
conditions upon farmers just at a 
time when the demand was over- 
whelming for an increase in produc- 
tion of food staples. Why not encour- 





age instead of discourage domestic 
production? Why not more wisely 
build up instead of run the danger 


of tearing down? Why not foliow the 
example of Germany in maintaining 
a prosperous farming, instead of imi- 
tating England with her prostrate ag- 
riculture? 





“Out of work, 5,000,000 men,” cries 


Coxey. “Jobs waiting for them all,” 

answer 5,000,000 farm- 
Jobs for ers. But no eagerness 
the Jobless for farm work is shown 


by these jobless. One 
of their spokesmen on the Bowery 
proclaimed: “What we demand is $3 
day for six hours’ light labor in 
comfortable surroundings in the city, 
and the same champagne that the 
rich enjoy!” That sort of guff won’t 
zo, not in this land. Men who feel 
that way are not wanted by farmers. 
But every able-bodied man who is 
willing to work and ready to learn 
can get a good place at fair wages, 
with good food and fair treatment 
on farms. And every woman or girl 
who is out of work can find a place 
in town or country home if she is 
willing to serve’in all the duties of 
the household. A false view of life 
is one cause for unemployment. The 
demand for household and farm help 
was never so insistent as it is today, 
while in other industries the prevalent 
complaint is difficulty in getting really 
competent help. though there is 
Plenty of the other kind. 





If one season more than another, 
all reflecting the intimacy of nature 
with the infinite, 
brings the soul 
close to God it 
is spring. In the 
Christian religion Easter vies with 
Christmas in calling out all that is 
best in worship. In faiths which pre- 
fer to go farther afield, it is still the 
energizing spring, which breathes of 
uplift, of growth, of best endeavor. 
It is in spring that-the greatest of all 
miracles takes place—the resurrection 
of nature, of plant life, after its win- 
ter sleep so suggestive of that which 
knows no waking. With the time of 
bursting bud and flaming flower, the 
soul, if ever, responds to the call of 
the infinite. Little reason for won- 
der, then, that despite-the many dis- 
tractions, last Sunday, May 3, saw 
good congregations at church. For it 
was Rural Church day, and many 
references made 
from pulpit and platform to this 
movement, which has occupied so 
prominent a place in the pages of 
these weeklies. It is impossible to 


For Better 
Church Attendance 


, , 
increased : *was stimulated 
by governor's proclamation, as 
West Virginia, or through promiptings 
in some much humbler way. Pastors 
and people alike hope for further 
strengthening of the rural church, 
and therefore its greater useful- 
ness, 





Real Forestry Needed 


As New York is to have a revision 
of its state constitution next year, 
with the possibility that several hasty 
or unnecessary changes will be made, 
the few amendments concerning the 


propriety and desirability of which 


there is no question should not be 
neglected. Among these, not the 
least important is that which pro- 
poses to drop from our organic law 
the provision that the state forest re- 
serves should forever remain in a 
“wild” condition. 

There never has been any good ex- 
euse for having this provision in the 
constitution except the once well- 
grounded fear that if it were not done 
lumbermen would somehow get into 
and utterly destroy the state woods. 
Joined to this apprehension, then rea- 
sonable, was the sentimental horror 
of ignorant people that trees should 
never be cut down, and that the most 
beautiful forest is one left to take 
care of itself. 

Of course, everybody with even a 
little knowledge of scientific forestry 
knows that, not less from the esthetic 
than the economic point of view, a 
“wild” forest is only better than no 
forest at ‘all, and that “nature” is a 
most negligent and wasteful garden 
of forest beauties and values. True 
forestry teaches protection of the 
woods, indeed, but when trees are 
fuHy grown it cuts them down, care- 
fully setting out others also to be cut 
in due season. 

Lumbermen are learning this, and 


2 large part of the general public’ 


hag already learned, so there is little 
or no reason now t® fear that aban- 
Conment of the “wild” policy would 
lead to unreasonable wood chopping. 
The legislature would not dare permit 
it, and there is no longer any sense in 
keeping the New York state forests in 
a condition that excites the mirth of 
foreign experts and fills the native 
ones with humiliation. 


“Cold Storage Business Suffers 


It is claimed the Pennsylvania cold 
storage law is working to the disad- 
vantage of public storage houses. The 
most recent item of evidence is the 
passing of the semiannual dividend by 
one of the large Philadelphia cold 
storage houses. This concern paid 
5% at the previous half yearly settle- 
ment day, and 10% a year ago. Simi- 
larly its stock is said to have suf- 
fered. A year ago stock was various- 
ly valued at $140 to $180 a share. At 
the last sale a small block command- 
ed $100, but recently it went begging 
at $80 with no purchaser. All blame 
for this state of affairs is laid to the 
state cold storage law, the provisions 
of which are said to be too drastic, 

Millions of dollars are invested in 
cold storage houses in the Keystone 
state and also in many other states, 
where cold storage has been found a 
necessity for handling perishable 
produce. The cold storage business 
must be fostered, not destroyed. Fruit 
growers and farmers, therefore, need 
to help the produce dealers in all ef- 
forts to secure rational regulation 
of the business, in order that all con- 
cerned may profit. Doubtless some 
modification of the law will be sought 
next winter when the legislature 
meets, so now is the time to agitate 
the matter. 








With the advent of a moderately 
priced equipment for farm homes, thé 
possibility of utiliz- 

lighting Farm ing water power in 
Houses Cheaply many rural localities 
becomes apparent. 

There are thousands of neighborhoods 
where running streams can be dammed 
at a small cost and made to produce 
water power at a comparatively insig- 
nificant charge. This is true of New 
Engiand, many parts of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, particularly true 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern Illi- 
nois, some parts of Iowa, of southern 
Tilinois, Missouri, Arkansas, parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma, Practically all 
the Rocky mountain region has water 
power to operate enough motors to nos 


only light farm homes, but operate 





‘sured. 


urns, washing ma. 
- of : Ne oar uae — 
yrs o gs Ba atten- 
tion has been given to this except = 
large scale. Out in the Twin Fats 
region, in Southern Idaho, the water 
power of the Snake river has been 
utilized pretty successfully so that 
electricity at an exceedingly low cost 
is supplied to towns and also to farms 
where it is desired. This same prin. 
ciple can be applied to many Other 
sections even though the water Power 
is not So great as in the locality hamed 
In this day when economy must be 
practiced to pay a dividend on farm. 
ing operations this electric power must 
be utilized. Moreover, electricity adds 
to the comfort and attractiveness of 
the country home, items which must 
not be overlooked. 









The silo boom is here. It is the 
right ‘thing coming at the right time 
Silos and silage are no ex- 
periment. They h ay e 
proved their worth. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that 
our reader: should be so tremendous. 
ly interested in the subject. Our aa- 
vertisers of silos and of materials 
for silo construction report that they 
are veritably swamped with replies 
from our readers. Everything indicates 
that quite as many silos will be built 
in this section during 1914 as were in 
existence prior to this year. The 
most marvelous thing we have wit- 
ressed in agriculture in many years 
is this universal interest in silos. 
Coupled with this is the equally wisa 
interest in alfalfa. Silos and alfalfa 
make a splendid team. 


Silos and 
Silage- 





It is time to ‘get away from the 
Moss-grown idea that there is g 
, necessary antagonism 
Get Together between the town or 
city and the farm. 
Too many people still hold to the 
idea that the life and work of the 
farmef are separate and apart from 
that of the man in the city. This sen- 
timent comes to the surface occasion- 
ally, as it did recently in a high 
school debate in Michigan, where the 
subject was, “Resolved, that farming 
is more essential to life than manu- 
facturing.” To such a question, of 
course, there is only the answer that 
both of them are indispensable. So 
much has been said and written 
warning the young~people of the farm 
to stay away from the city that in 
some cases a prejudice has grown up 
which is rot justified. In the last 
few years an increasing proportion of 
the students in agricultural colleges 
have been town and city boys, and 
the astonishing thing has been that 
many of these boys have gone out in- 
to the country and have become suc- 
cessful farmers of the very best type. 
Such a demonstration as the recent 
good roads day in Illinois, where the 
interests of townspeople and farmers: 
were merged for the common good 
points to a more desirable condition 
in the future. The manufacturer and 
the merchant are as important in 
their places as the farmer is in his 
place. The thing most necessary is 
to hitch all of these interests together 
for the benefit of the whole people. 





Twenty pairs of quail at the Ocean 
county (N J) game farm raised 400 
young last year. This 
Encourage means 20 farmers’ 
Quail friends for every pair 
Think of the thousands 
of insects these birds consume and 
think how great an economy it is to 
have quail on the place! Then encour- 
age the creatures to look upon you 
as their friend. 





At the second national conference 
on marketing and farm credits re- 


cently held 
Future of in Chicago, 
Marketing Conference the accred- 


ited delegates 
authorized the appointment by the 
chairman of the last year’s ad in- 
terim committee, 15 men, in whose 
hands the future of this conference is 
placed. If the right men are appoint- 
ed, and there is absolutely no reason 
for doubting it, the future of this 
quite remarkable conference is 45- 
It is now up to this confer- 
ence to suggest and work. out ade- 
quate plans for improving marketing 
conditions. It is no small problem. 
On the contrary, it is a stupendous 
proposition. It will require the best 
brains and the best thought available. 
This journal wishes the com 
mittee complete success. 





















Learn this by heart:— 


Only Slowly Made Roof- 
ings are Slow to Wear. Out 
We do not trust to bought felt—the foun- 
dation of roofmg—we make our own from 
all-rag fibre, no cheap stock. 
Itums, good and bad, look a:ike. 
Trained chemists select ours and blend 
them to stand torrid heat and Arctic cold. 


We give ample time to tests and inspec- 
tions at every step of manufacture. at 
is why Neponset Paroid wears so long, 
is so truly economical, resists sparks an 


embers. 
Surely send for our ROOF BOOK—free. 


EPONSE] 


PAROID ROOFING 


BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 
711 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
Also makers of Neponset Shingles, Wall 
Board and Building Papers 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Telis all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by pairits 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Cards. Write me. 

IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices 
direct from factory. Over p50 styles ee every purpsee— 
pos. sheep, poultzy, rabbit, porse, anf one lawn 
sample to test and compare r othera. disene 
FENCE & WIRE Co. 
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Hundreds of exciu- 
sive idee owe and Crasmentet oa a2 
teed Fences every purpose; Gates, e' 

for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer's Offer! 
Werd Fence Mtg. Go. 121 Ponm Si, Decatur, ind. 











If Figures Come High 


the business man usually does 
without them. 


A Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machine cuts the cost to get 
vital facts to one-third or one- 
half, so that no business man 
need do without them. 


Why do without vital facts 
at the risk of success in your 
business? 


Ask us to show you how 
cheaply yew can get facts with 
a Burroughs —it won’t cost 


you a penny to know. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
220 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 














Studying Profits in Egg Storage 


The opening of May finds egg spec- 
ulators busily engaged in buying for 
storage purposes. In the Chicago ter- 
ritory late April and early May found 
speculators paying 18 to 20 cents a 
dozen for strictly fresh eggs to go 
into the coolers; in the New York 
territory 19 to 21 cents. Each season 
interest increases on the part of farm- 
ers and others who wish to store eggs 
for later markts in a small way. While 
cold storage methods long in vogue 
serve as an equalizer in prices, stim- 
ulating the demand for fresh stock 
in the spring and preventing pro- 
hibitive figures to consumers in the 
winter, some highly attractive prices 
from the standpoint of producers have 
prevailed. Herewith is printed an 
drray of figures showing the price 
movement of the past. year, and 
affording something of an index of 
what profits, if any, might be antici- 
pated through the individual storing 
eggs now when prices are low, for 
later markets, 

At-a meeting of egg shippers this 
spring, it was decided to buy at figures 
much lower than in recent years, be- 
cause of the new problem in the mar- 
ket, the competition with imports, 
the duty of 5 cents a dozen on eggs 
being removed last October. How- 
ever, eggs have been going into stor- 
age at about the same figure as a 
year ago, but many dealers are hes- 
itant about purchasing freely. Such 
buyers as will not store this spring, 
because of foreign competition, point 
to the enormous supplies of eggs 
which China can ship to this coun- 
try; also that eggs stored this spring 
must be marketed by December next, 
because fresh eggs from China can be 
landed on the Pacific coast at low 
figures. Big dealers claim to be in a 
position to take advantage of the egg 
markets of northern and _ eastern 
Europe should the foreign prices war- 
rant imports into the United States. 
Some operators who tried importing 
Chinese eggs are disgusted with the 
proposition. 


HIGHEST PRICES OF STORAGE EGGS 
{Cents per dozen each week in month.] 


Chicago New York’ Boston 

Oct 1913 23@25 25@27 26 @ 27 
22@23 25@27 26@27 

22@24 25@27 26@27 

23@24 26@ 28 26@27 

Nov 1913 24@26 26@29 26@29 
24@ 26 26@29 27@29 

24@27 26@ 2S 27@29 

24@28 26@29 27@29 

Dec 1913 23@27 27@30 27@30 
24@27 27@29 27 @30 

24@27 28@32 27@ 30 

25@27 26@30 27@29 

Jan 1914 25@28 28@31 29@31 
28@31 28@31 29@31 

27@ 29 28 @ 31 29@31 

26@ 28 27@30 28@30 


At Chicago, top prices on cold stor- 
age eges wholesale last week in Octo- 
ber were 23 to 25 cents a dozen, the 
market continuing close to that. In 
November the price advanced from 
26 cents the first week, to 28 cents the 
fourth week, followed by a market 
around 26 to 27 cents in December, 
working up to 30 and 31 cents 
in January. 


HIGHEST PRICES OF NEARBY FRESH EGGS 
[Cents per dozen each week in month.] 


*Chicago New York Boston 

Oct 1913 24@26 36@45 45 @A7 
23@2 36@45 45@47 

22@26 33@40 45@47 

23.026 35@53 $5@4A7 

Nov 1913 29@31 40@55 {SM51 
29@ 31 45@60 55@60 

30 @34 48@65 55 @60 

30@ 35 45@63 58 @65 

Dec 1915 30@35 48 @63 53@56 
29@ 37 45@50 50@53 

28@33 326@42 15@48 

28@31 32@42 40@43 

Jan 1914 28 @ 32 38@47 40@42 
30@33 47@50 37@39 

20@ 32 40@43 37@39 

28@32 35@40 36@38 


*Market grade “firsts.” 

That month, in fact, found prices 
very close together for eggs taken 
from storage in the three cities, but 
in the autumn storage eggs sold in 
New York and Boston largely at 26 
to 29 cents. With public cold storage 
warehouses scattered so plentifully 
throughout all the northern states, 
many farmers are within easy reach, 
should they desire, singly or in groups, 
to candle, pack in standard crates of 
30 dozen and place in cold storage 
for autumn and winter markets. The 


{To Page 14.} 
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Now you can tell to a cent 
just what anything will cost 
laid down at your R. R. Sta- 
tion, You have nothing to 
ay when the goods arrive, 
No other Mail Order House 
_— you this great advantage. 
o other big Mail Order House 
Pays the Freight. 
We pay the freight on all shipments 
of 100 pounds or more to any point 
in the following States (excepting on 
safes, vehicles and farm implements): 
NewY. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, reinia, 
ere Sone ak ely omy Pr A shit 
Vermont, Macsachasetts, Connecticut and Rhode lebvad. 
If you live anywhere outside the States named 
above we will pay a liberal part of the freight 


arges. Sono matter where you live you ca 
enjoy this Freight Paid Advantage in part i not ail 


Write for this Big F 
Catalog Today 
It is the only big Mail Order Book that 
quotes freight paid prices. Contains 1100 
A postal 


Eeings &. ‘Send fork bane 
fy Maynard | 63c <i" Barn Paint 


Freight Paid 

Cream Biaam, Wann 2 of Fay 
- = Mar per y jaa] guaranteed 10 yrs. 

O8c oto” | BME $255 “Wrauit paid ox 

. rolls or more, 












































































Will outlast tin,s 


or steel. 1 ply ; 4 
























cei dameGuaranteed. Write for 
© Paint Book and ior 
. Show 180 samples. 


26 inch Hog Fence 
Freight 16° Per 
Paid Rod 
No.28A10. Has bot- 
tom barbed wire 
woven in and 
Stayed six inches 
apart. Hogs can’t 


et under. We pay 
rt. on 20 rds. or over 

















































































1010 Stores Bldg., 115 E. 23rd St., New York 
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The roofing with real waterproofing 
Choose roofing whose waterproofing is a natural product. Man 
cannot make waterproofing that equals asphalt made by Nature, 


Genasco 


‘THE TRIRIDAD-LAKE: 
is made and waterproofed with natural asphalt. 
Lake-Asphalt waterproofing goes clear through. 
in any weather. 


Get Genasco for lasting protection and true economy. 


THE KANT-LEAK KLEET keeps seams watertight without cement and prevents nail- 
—packed in rolls of smooth surface Genasco. 
for Genasco; smooth or mineral surface—several weights. Write us for 


Ask your dealer 
the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 








This Trinidad- 
It doesn't crack 


Chicago 


New York 

















cholera. in a specified district in Ohio 
ill be made by the federal depart- 
nt of ulture. The decision for 

is important action followed a con- 
nce between A. P. Sandles, presi- 

of the Ohio agricultural commis- 

Sec Houston of the national 
peat nt of agriculture and other 

: under him: In order to get 
bvernment to take this very not- 
step, Mr Sandles went to Wash- 


n and presented facts and figures _ 


wing the reasons why the nation 

uld help in this great work. 
he district selected by the govern- 
ment for the test of their methods of 
tamping out hog cholera is located 
the northwestern part of the state, 
lat particular district having ~-been 
_one of the worst last year in the num- 
>> ber of hogs lost because of the disease. 
SE? 2 district includes all of Allen 
county except Richland and Jackson 
a iships st also can nce Sugar 
. Creek and Jennings townships in Put- 
fam county and Washington and Jen- 
nings townships of Van Wert county, 


This makes 
trict composed of 17 townships, 
proximately 650 square miles, in 
eh hog cholera was epidemic last 
. Accompanying Mr Sandles was 
* Paul Fischer, who for many years 
as state veterinarian has been making 
4 t fight against hog cholera and 

diseases of farm animals. 
‘ ~ is located in the center of the 
e district, and the numerous steam and 
-* electric lines make it an ideal loca- 
for carrying out the work. Pre- 
nary to the visit of Mr Sandles to 
‘ashington a mass meeting of farm- 
_. -ers interested in wiping hog cholera 
"~~ out of that section was held at Lima 
‘and they pledged the heartiest co- 
0 jon with the government in the 
t against cholera, This was one 
of the reasons why the government 
ecided upon this experiment, since 
; co-operation of the farmers is 
ag: necessary if the greatest good is 
>} te follow the heavy expenditure of 
funds by the government. The news- 
ap in that whole section prom- 
44 the heartiest assistance in the 
ign of education which will be 
of the features of ridding that 

‘ of the disease. 

For,,several months the state of 
Ohio has been conducting an aggress- 
i h against hog cholera in 
and the outlook is 


bea in Auglaize county. 
sa dis 


treated with serum made at the 
ym farm under the control of the 
inio agricultural commission near 
plumbus and presided over by Dr 


ie * Rivalry in Signs 
5 enever a farm was found on 
i ich there was not a diseased hog 
‘the state erected a large white sign, 
sh called attention to the fact that 
at farm was free from hog cholera. 
hh farm on which there were any 
mased hogs was marked with a 
ing yellow signboard, which was 
no" when the disease was eradi- 
There was great rivalry among 
‘farmers to have their farms 
ed with the white signboards. 
he need of sanitary surroundings 
ne hog was preached to the farm- 
‘and they were urged to give the 
i a fair chance to be clean and 
healthy. The fight is mak- 
uch good progress in Fayette 
ty that the county shows 99 per 
if the hogs to be free from the 
“The state hopes to make it 
Defore the campaign is over. It 
j cost the state a good deal of 
ney, but the commission considers 
at it was money well spent. 
igh percentage shown by the 
ite in its fight in this county will be 
added spur to the government to 
as good a record in the new 
len county district. 
5 ert 8 survey om pares. county for 
- showe e weakness 
old system of local assessors 
{ by the people, acting as the 
x listing officials, ‘The reports of the 
3e880) showed that there were 
,000 hogs in the county, but when 
nly three townships had been cov- 
ed by the state hog enumerators, 
6,000 hogs had been discovered. 
When the county was finished it was 
found to contain about 150,000 hogs, 
about one-fourth of which had 
nd by the assessors. ~— 
ed with the low price of- 
their milk, several hundred 
ot Franklin county have 
not ship milk into Colum- 
mers r the vel 
ons of milk 
protest 
was of- 


sening in the wages necessary — > 
paid to-the helpers about the dairy 
and farm. The effect of this boycott 
against Columbus will not be appar- 
ent to any great extent until warm 
weather arrives, when considerable 
suffering, especially among infants, is 
predicted. The ers who have re- 
fused to accept the lower price say 
they would rather sell their cream to 
the creameries and feed the skim 
milk to the calves, 


Primarily Educational 

“The educational features of the 
Ohio state fair this year will be the 
most pronounced that we have ever 
had. There will be no fakes allowed 
on the fair grounds, and there will ve 
no passes issued to anybody,” said A. 
P. Sandles, president of the Ohio agri- 
cultural commission to the representa- 
tive of the “Old Reliable A A.” For 
several years passes have been abol- 
ished at the state fair, and while Mr 
Sandles has been the target of the 
abuse hurled by the passfiends, still 
he is just as determined as ever to sce 
that there is no free list at the fair. 
And in this fight, he has the heartiest 
indorsement of the other members of 
the commission and of Gov Cox. The 
governor last year refused to consider 
that his place at the head of the state 
should admit him to the. state fair 
free, Like an ordinary citizen he 
walked up to. the fair gate, deposited 
his 50-cent piece in the turnstile and 
passed in, He also refused to be given 
any special courtsies in the’ grand- 
stand, paying his way as did all others. 

The rank and file of the people arse 
glad that the passes have been abol- 
ished, since the passes often went to 
state officials and others not in the 
least entitled to free admission, when 
the- everyday farmer and city man 
were compelled to pay 50 cents. 

The plan of having no tiekets at the 
gate will be used again this year. The 
money is placed by each person into a 
cash box connected with the turnstile. 
This eliminates a waste of time in pur- 
chasing the tickets and also in the cost 
of printing tickets. It has been found 
that large crowds can be handled 
much more speedily-by the cash pain 
than by the ticket plan. At each gate 
is a money changer, who can break up 
your big money before you pass 
through the turnstile. ° 

Everything on the fair ground must 
be clean and decent enough for grand- 
ma and the children to see. Nothing 
which will offend the most fastidious 
person will be permitted on the fair 
ground, The commission has turned 
down many very flattering offers, 
judged from a financial standpoint if 
they would permit certain sideshows 
and other catch-penny schemes on the 
grounds. These have all been refused 
any consideration. No liquors have 
been allowed to be sold on the fair 
grounds for many years. Neither js 
liquor permitted on any county or in- 
dependent fair which gets any help 
from the state, The same applies to 
gambling of all kinds, 

Declare for Peace 
- The students of Ohio state university 
at a mass meeting Wednesday. de- 


“elared for peace, and pledged their 


support to Pres Wilson in his efforts 
to adjust the present difficulties with- 
out a formal declaration of war. The 
resolutions continue: “But in the event 
war becomes unavoidable, we pledge 
ourselves to the fullest support of our 
country. We believe that our great 
nation is able, with wisdom and pa- 
tience, to settle the existing difficulties 
without,bloodshed.” 

Pres W. O. Thompson of the univer- 
sity made an address on The Mexican 
situation, in which he expressed the 
hope that the affairs could be adjusted 
without going to war. Copies of the 
resolution were sent to Senators Bur- 
ton and Pomerene and Congressman 
Brumbaugh from the Columbus dis- 
trict, 

Damage by Frost 

Considerable damage was done 10 
the fruit and early vegetables by the 
heavy frost which prevailed over near- 
ly all sections of the state last week. 
The warning sent out by the weather 
bureau assisted in keeping down the 
losses, however, since many of the or- 
chardists and gardeners were able 10 
take precautionary steps. Smudge pots 
were used very effectively in many or- 
chards, 

Walter C. O’Kane, for the past four 
years connected with the agricultural 
experiment station and the university 
of New Hampshire as entomologist, 
has been elected professor of zoology 
and entomology by the trustees of the 
Ohio state university and will enter 
upon his work in the fall. He is a 
graduate of Ohio state university. He 
is the author of a book on entomology 
and has written many articles along 
this line for the-magazines. 

Prof A. G, McCall of the college of 


agriculture of O S U has been granted 
a leave of absence of one year by the 
ees, 


Van Wert Co—Much rain early in 
Apr delayed oat seeding, but beginning 
Apr 13 teams went steadily and oats 


“thus far. 


has caused much more than the usual 
amount of spraying to be done, yet 
there are many orchards that will not 
be sprayed. Many great sinners of the 
past have repented and reformed and 
no longer burn cornstalks and straw, 
yet there are many still serving in this 
regard. Horses fit for farm work are 
quite closely bought up. Low cream 
prices, 24%c, tend to lower’ cow prices. 
Some farmers old hay too closely and 
are now buying. E. J. Hoddy from the 
dept of agri, director of orchard and 
nursery inspection gave a pruning and 
spraying demonstration here recently, 
The attendance was very poor on ac- 
count of rain.—[F. P, Stump. 


Fruit ts Good—Buyers are 
paying $8 to $8.50 p 100 Ibs for prime 
eattle in Lucas Co. Rains have de- 
layed farm work. Land is selling at 
150 to. $200 p acre, horses $200 to 

ea. Fruit prospects are good 
Peach trees are now in 
blossom. Several new orchards have 
been set out. 

Heavy Fruit Bloom—Still continued 
wet and warm in Washington Co, 
Everything is looking well, but_it has 
been impossible to get crops in, Grass 
and wheat look well. Big bloom on all 
kinds of fruit, except peaches. Oats 
are not all sowed and ground is too 
wet to work. Farmers are very much 
discouraged, but hope for the best, 
Milk is 8e p qt. 


Peaches Killed—It has been very 
cold with much rain in Jackson Coa. 
Warmer ‘now, with grass and‘ other 
erops doing well. Very little plowing 
for corn on stubble ground. Farmers 
will be late with crops. Apple blooms 
are very scant on trees. Peaches were 
all killed on_low land, Cherry blos- 
soms look good, also strawberries are 
all right. 

Wheat and Clover Killed—Spring is 
very backward in Deflance Co. Oats 
are not all sown. Much will be sown 
in May. Not much plowing done for 
corn. Wheat and clover were badly 
killed out. Timothy meadows look . 
fine; so does pasture land. Hay $12 
p ton, corn 90c p 100 Ibs, oats 38c, 
butter 25c, eggs 15c, potatoes 80c 
good horses $250 and cows $60 to 
ea. Hogs are $8.50 p 100 lbs, beef 
cattle high and scarce, 


Working the Roads—Are having 
springlike weather in Ashtabula Co, 
Working the .roads and fixing the 
bridges that were washed out. Some 
plowing and fixing fences being done. 
Quite a bit of macadam road will be 
put in at Andover and surrounding 
community. Everything brings very 
good prices. Garden and oats plant- 
ing was late. 

Against New Tax—April was very 
wet, keeping Noble Co farmers back 
with their spring work. Not more 
than half the plowing for corn done. 
Roads have been in bad shape. Farm- 
ers are kicking hard against the new 
tax law. Wheat and grass make rapid 
growth, Not much stock changing 
hands. Good horses scarce and high. 


Wheat .Prospects Fine— Though 
spring is late farmers have been mak- 
ing good progress with their fieid 
work in Wayne Co during the last 
week. Most of the oats are sown. 
‘There are fine prospects for a good 
wheat and clover crop this year. Pas- 


t is 

that a new hall will soon be built aca 
— panegl vieye o> really the begin. 
ning of a fund to that end.— 
Lee. (Mary kE, 

Cattle Not as High—<stil! having 
rainy, cold weather in Muskingum Co 
Not much plowing done. Farmers 
will be late getting ready for crop 
owing to the wet, cold spring. eons 
have sprayed their orchards, The 
fruit has not been injured yet in this 
part. Many sales. Cattle not Selling 
as high as last year. Butter is 256 
p lb, eggs l4c p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Farmer Teaches Agriculture 


Until he was 21, H. D. Grov 

Nicholas county, W Va, worked ‘ou 

his father oy 

the farm. Up 

_ to that time his 

schooling had 

consisted of 

three months’ 

Winter work in 

the district 

school e ach 

winter, so hig 

education wag 

limited almost 

@ethe threa 

R’s. After 

reaching his 

majority he 

: — country 

school for four 

H, D. GROVES years. Up to 

that time it had never occurred tg 

him that there was anything to teach 

or learn about farming. He had never 

dreamed of agriculture as a subject 

worthy of study. Teachers with 

whom he had come in contact had 

advised the pupils to get away from 
the farm, 

When he was 25 he entered West 

irginia university, from which in- 
stitution’ he was graduated in 1912, 
Then he went to the Tyler county 
high schoo! as teacher of agriculture 
and biology. Largely through his 
efforts this school is being made of 
special benefit to country boys and 
girls. Last spring Mr Groves inter- 
ested the school board in employing 
a teacher of agriculture for 12 
months instead of nine; so he was 
put in-charge of steady work. Dur- 
ing the summer he holds schoo! in 
the country for boys and girls and 
for farmers. During the _ regular 
school year he gives Friday and Sat- 
urday to work in the country. Many 
_boys and girls not able to attend 
achool regularly have the work taken 
out to them. 

This new movement has met with 
exceptional favor and interest has 
been the very best. Country people 
are beginning to see new possibilities 
in their county high school and are 
lending hearty support. The princi- 
pal of the school, the board of educa- 
tion and the people are all pleased 
with the work, and now wonder why 
it was not begun years ago. 


__ West Virginia Fruit and Truck 








tures, though late, are also doing well. \\ Farmers in the vicinity of Parkers- 


Roads are in good shape, being 
smoothed systematically with King 
drags. Wheat is 93c p bu, corn 68c, 
potatoes 50c, eggs 17c, butter 20c. 
Cherry trees are in full bloom, but 
having’ had a heavy frost the pros- 
pects of a good crop are doubtful. 
The low tariff is affecting producers’ 
prices considerably, but on the other 
hand, everything is as high as ever in, 
this section. 7 

‘Drilling Clover—The wheat in Tus- 
carawas Co looks fine and the grass 
is growing well. Some plowing being 
done, but the weather has been so 
wet and rainy that it has been impos- 
sible to do much, The roads are in 
fair condition, with some improve- 
ments. The farmers have about all 
disposed of their fat cattle d some 
have let their other cattle out on 
grass. There will be some clover seed 
drilled with disk grain —drilis 
spring. The sheep are being shorn, 
as the weather is warm. Butter is 
worth 28c, eggs 17c p doz, chickens 
15c p Ib. 

Ohio~Grange Notes—The commit- 
tee on rural schools of Franklin Co 
Pomona adopted a resolution request- 
ing the ministers of the county to 
discuss rural schools May 31. The 
board of control of the Ohio school 
improvement federation met in Co- 
lumbus last week, commended. the 
grange on its attitude and on its re- 
port, and authorized the printing of 
this report and the recommendation 
for general distribution throughout 
the state. It also. urged that rural 
ministers pay especial attention to 
rural schools May 31. The youn 
men of Blendon grange have invente 
some fine yells and e the old hall 
ring with them. They several the 
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burg, W Va, are determined to build 
up the trucking industry of that sec- 
tion. A get-together meeting was held 
recently at which an organization was 
formed. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that larger crops. of tomatoes 
should be grown with not only city 
markets right at hand but also two big 
canneries to take. the crops. 
“Concluding that the greatest need of 
Huntington and that section of the 
State from an agricultural standpoint 
is truck farming and gardening the 
agricultural committee of the Hunt- 
ington chamber of commerce recently 
appointed a committee to . ascertain 
what lands are available for truck 
farming and to locate desirable pur- 
chasers to undertake the business. 
Hundreds of acres are available for 
truck gardening in Cabell county. 
nn peeps furnishes a desirable mar- 
et. : 
\ Arthus’ L. Dacy of the college of 
agriculture has issued a buitetin with 
a market garden and truck survey of 
Ohio and Kanawha vaileys. He says 
the industry is already well developed 
end calls attention to the fact that the 
average returns are much greater than 
from ordinary farm crops. However, 
he says there are thousands of acres, 
the settlement of which is worth the 
united effort of all agencies interested 
in advancing West Virginia agricul- 
tural interests, 

Despite early pessimistic forecasts 
fruit men now agree there will be 4 
bumper pedch-crop. There has been 
some damage as there always is, but 
this year only in orchards at an alti- 
tude below feet. All the small 
fruit-and cherries, plums, apricots and 
‘pears appear to be uninjured. In Min- 
eral County there are over 25,000 
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: growers re 
“the public commission. He was a 
member of the delegation that ap- 
> peared recently before the Interstate 
» commerce commission in Washington 
when the question of rates was dis- 
cussed iby attorneys representing the 
Eastern fruit growers’ association, 

which charges that the railroads are 

discriminating against eastern growers 
| qn favor of New York. Besides the 

governor West Virginia was represent- 
ed by H, F. Williams, state commis- 
sioner, Congressman Sutherland, Judge 
c, W. Thather, Attorney X. Poole, B. C. 


Henshaw, Alex Clohan and B. P. 
Cohill, 
Farm Enterprise Gatherings 


Clyde 8. Holt, representing the new 
organization that will continue the 
fairs at Fairmont, W Va, bid in the 
property of the Fairmont fair associa- 
tion for $50,000 when it was sold at 
auction ‘by G. M. Alexander, trustee. 
The price paid is sufficient to pay off 
all indebtedness of the old organiza- 
tion and start the new one in business 
ynincumbered. The funds subscribed 
were advanced in cash. The new com. 
pany Will start With no interest to pay 
and no notes to look after. The plant 
is one of the most modern-_in the 
country. ‘ 

Dean E. D. Sanderson of the college * 
of agriculture and representatives of 
the various state church organizations 
met in Parkersburg and” discussed 












makes a splendid road 
@ place h has been in b 
Condition in spite of the work and 
expense put on it. = 





J Employ Farm Expert—Glen Moo- 


mau of Pendleton Co has been em- 
ployed by Mercer Co as farm expert, 
He will be located either in Princeton 


or Bluefield. Coal mining has been the_ 


main industry of this county, farming 
having been neglected to a consider- 
able extent, but it is expected Mr 
Moomau will be able to turn attention 
enthusiastically to agriculture. 


Grant Co—This has been a long, 
hard winter. An-unusual amount of 
snow fell. The ground was covered 
with snow from Jan 1 till late in Mar. 
At one time it was more than 8 feet 
deep in the woods. This is Apr 17 
and still there is plenty of the old 
drifts lying about. There was such 
an abundance of feed in the fal] that 
no.one suspected it would all be con- 


sumed, but there will be but very 
little left over. Stock has -wintered 
well, except sheep. People in this 


section make lots of maple sugar, but 
this has been the poorest season in 
many years. Cows are worth from 
$75 to $100. Lambs are being en- 
gaged for fall delivery at 6c.—[James 
J. Idleman, West Virginia. 


Girls’ County Agents—The first an- 
nual meeting of the county agents for 
girls’ clubs was held recently at the 
W Va univ .at Morgantown. O.-B. 
Martin’ of Washington, who has 

















Old Reliable a Regular Visitor for Lifetime 


On the subscription list of American Agriculturist are the names 


of many thousand farmers 


who have 


read American Agriculturist 


throughout their lives, and their boys and girls are as familiar with 


this magazine as they are with any 


piece of property in their homes. 


The house pictured here is now owned by B. Haymond of” Mecklen- 


burg county, 
1838 and never after lived elsewhere, 


W Va. Mr Haymond’s father moved into this house in 


Luther Haymond, the fater, was 


over 99 years old when he died. He started his first subscription in 1568, 


continued same throughout his life 


and his sons after his death. In 


this house are preserved a great many bound volumes of American Ag- 


riculturist. The family has always 
pertaining to agriculture. 


plans for rural church Sunday, May 3. 
Following the meeting circular letters 
were sent to every country church in 
the state. The object is to point out 
the sphere of church activity and to 
develop interest in country life by pro- 
moting a spirit of harmony and co- 
operation among the country people. 
Prof Horace Atwood, agent of the 
Panhandle agricultural club, in a talk 
to poultry raisers.in Wheeling advised 
the use of old fowls for breeding and 
young fowls for egg production and 
the selection of large eggs from weil- 
developed fowls for production. He 
said laying stock should ‘be handled 
differently from breeding stock, as 
feeding is a factor that affects the size 
of the egg. He advised the use of only 
the best incubators, and said that the 
trouble with most persons in raising 
chicks is that they do not feed enough, 


Furnishing Eggs—The state exper 
sta has furnished the 13 egg clubs in 
Monongalia Co 270 eggs each for™ 
hatching. Results will be reported this 
fall at the beginning of school. The 
station has several breeds of chickens 
80 the clubs were given their choice, It 
is expected this will create greater .in- 
terest in poultry than ever before in 
the history of the country. 


Good Road Equipment—Weather 
has been unfavorable for getting 
_Teady for crops in Mineral Co and 
but few oats yet sown. Little plow- 
ing has been done. Farmers will be 
late in getting crops planted. Wheat 
and grass are starting nicely. Indi- 
cations are for a large fruit crop _in 
this section. Eggs are down to 15c 
P doz, butter 30c, potatoes 80 to 90c, 
corn 68e, hay 80c p 100 Ibs. This 
county now has a first-class equip- 
ment for the building of good roads. 
There was recently received at Keyser 
a 23 horse power combination engine 
; and rolier,:a portable stone crusher 
> 4nd a portable grader and bin. This 
,eutfit will be B tk to work at once on 
our roads. early a the 


taken great interest in everything 


charge of this work in 15 southern 
states, and Miss Creswell, also of 
Washington, delivered addresses. 
There were discussions of the rela- 
tion of the girls’ club work to the 
home, standardization of club prod- 
ucts and preparation of products for 
the market, how the federation of 
women’s clubs-may hold the girls’ 
club work, possibilities of improving 
home conditions, and similar topics. 
The girls’ garden club work, while 
comparatively new in this state, has 
made rapid advances and now in- 
cludes a large number of counties. 


Clean-Up Campaign—aA great rural 
clean-up campaign is on in Berkeley 
county. The doctrine of better sani- 
tation is being preached from every 
schoolhouse and church, and every 
farm will be visited and suggestions 
made for improvemenst in the rela- 
tive arrangement of water supplies 
and drainage systems. 

Hereford Breeders Organize—The 
Poco district Hereford breeders’ assn 
has been organized in Kanawha Co 
with a charter membership of 14. For 
many years the farmers of this dis- 
trict have produced Hereford cattle. 


Farmers Late—Weather has been 
very changeable.in Calhoun Co. April 
began with spring showers. Wheat is 
looking very well. Farmers will be 
late with their spring crops. Some 
have planted their potatoes, and some 
garden truck. Rough feed is getting 
scarce. Corn is more plentiful. Stock 
is looking very well. All stock con- 
tinues to bring top prices. Roads have 
been in @ very bad condition. Eggs 
are on the decline, only 12c p doz, corn 
85c p bu, oats 75c, and potatoes $1.25. 

Working Roads—Fine | farming 
weather inSummers Co. Farmers are 
busy getting ground ready for corn. 
Garden planting is the order of the 
day. Prospects for apples and peaches 
are good. County road is getting in 
nice shape. County court is having 
roads worked throughout Summers 


at 
ad 


Pp Ib, eggs 15c, potatoes $1 p bu, mil 
cows are scarce and selling high, ordi- 
nary cows $75. Flour is $5. bbl, 
bacon 15c p Ib, cracked corn $1.90 Pp 
100 Ibs. 

Stock Prices Lower—Work is still 
plentiful in southern McDowell N R O 
P Coal and Coke Co plant, but dull 
elsewhere. A new town will be built 
and branch railroad to Jacob’s Fork 
from the Dry Fork division it is re- 
ported, also coal mines opened by the 
company. Farmers have been very 
busy planting oats and potatoes. 
Weather has been rainy. Woods are 
getting green. Heavy cherry and peach 
bioom and apple trees are budding. 
Groceries, feed and all foodstuffs are 
very high. Stock wintered wel! and is 
falling in price, although rather 
scarce, 

Stock Plentiful—A very wet, back- 
ward spring in Wirt Co. Prospects 
for large crop of fruit are good. Little 
planting done yet. Plenty of stock 
cattle. Hogs are plentiful. Grass, 
wheat and rye look well. Stock of all 
kinds look well. Milch cows are from 
$50 to $75 ea. Horses are lower in 
price. Pigs are $5 p pr, eggs léc p 
doz, corn 90c p bu, butter 25c p Ib, 
hay $22 p ton, potatoes $1 p bu, chick- 
ens ldc p-Ib. 


Fruit Outlook Good—Few oats sown 
yet in Brooke Co. In fact, most farm- 
ers just starting to plow, and the soil 
is wet, There is no record of any 
weather like that in Mar and Apr. 
Trees are coming into bloom and the 
present prospect is for a bumper crop 
of fruit of any kind. Wheat never 
looked as well in this county, and the 
meadows and pastures are starting 
finely, only short. The only thing 
farmers need now is warm weather 
and hustle. 

Pasture Scarce—Weather has been 
so cold and wet in Calhoun Co that 
it has put farming back almost one 






month. Farmers have not all got 
their oats sown yet and not much 
plowing for corn. Pasture is scarce 
and all rough feed gone, Fine pros- 
pects for an apple crop. Peaches if 


not killed will be a half crop. Cattle 
wintered fairly well but are scarce and 
high; not_many changing hands. Corn 
is 90c p bu, hay $25 p toh, potatoes $1 
p bu, eggs 16c p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 


Helped by Good Roads—Since the 
voting of the $500,000 for good roads 
in Mercer Co there has been a steady 
and growing demand for farming land 
along those highways to be improved. 
Men of means, and especially men 
who have children to raise, are seek- 
ing small farms convenient to the 
city and market. Already that county 
is feeling the good effects of good 
roads, although building has been 
barely begun. 


Horses Low—The farmers of Wyorn- 
ing Co are very busy sowing oats. The 
rains are retarding progress greatly. 
Cattle are scarce and high in price. 
Horses are low, with slow demand. 
The prospect for fruit is encouraging, 
Feed is scarce, owing to length of the 
past winter, but can soon graze stock, 
Potatoes are $1 p bu, eggs 25c p doz, 
butter 25c p Ib. 


Association Formed—oOne result of 
the recent good roads conference of 
several counties in Parkersburg, W 
Va, was the organization of a Wood 
Co good roads assn to carry on the 
agitation for better highways. Offi- 
cers elected were: Pres, Burdette 
Woodyard; sec, W. J. Alexander; 
treas, W. P. Beeson, State Road En- 
gineer Williams in an address said 
good roads in this state would mean 
$15,000,000 a year from tourists. He 
quoted figures and facts from other 
states to prove his -contention, de- 
plored the depletion of the state’s re- 
sources, the decrease in the fertility 
of the land, and said the state would 
be depleted within 50 years unless this 
was stopped. Nineteen per cent of 
the land in this state was tilled last 
year for products worth $40,000,000, 
while the state’s consumption was 
$90,000,000. He cited instances that 
farmers cannot -find sale for their 
products when they produce them be- 
cause the cost of transportation over 
bad roads is too heavy. An appropri- 
ation should be made by the state for 
the study of road-making materials. 
Resolutions were adopted by the con- 
ference at which there were repre- 
sentatives from Jackson, Calhoun, 
Pleasants, Ritchie, Roane, Wirt and 
Wood Cos favoring the levying of 20c 
for permanent roads and 10c for 
bridges on the $100, and that the 244% 
limitation for indebtedness on the 
taxable valuation be suspended in the 
case of permanent roads being made, 
and that the constitutional limit of 
5% be adhered to. Resolutions were 
passed instructing the members of the 
legislature to use their influence to 
have 75% of the automobile tax given 
into the highway fund rather than 
into the school funds, as now. The 
assemblage declared itself in favor of 
organizing for work on the good roads 
days set by Gov Hatfield for May 28 
and 29. 1 






OU can reduce the temperature of your 
living rooms, kitchen, laundry, etc.— 
by using electricity for your lights 

and for operating many utensils and utili- 
ties— because it is cooler than any other 
illuminant. Safer, too! 
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HOUSE LIGHTING PLANTS 


are absolutely reliable, very easy to install 
and use, and more economical than any other 
system, service considered. Guaranteed to 
develop full rated capacity for four years— 
good for many more. Write for full details, 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


212 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 







Edison Storage Battery Company, 
212 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Send me Catalog H. 


If information regarding co: 
plant is wanted CHECK HERB. 








$30 Steel Frame 


Land $19 


Roller 





wactly like cut 


Built for hard service —strong and substantial. 
Eight foot, two-section steel frame with 24-inch ateel 
drums made from No. 11 gauge high carbon steel 
with renewabie hubs. Center dram astened to axle 

7 ing axle to revolve in wood 
in hangers; therefore only necessary to oil 
. Simple in construction and sh last a 


Other concerns charge §80 for such a Roller. 
Haines factory-to-you price, $19. Shipped f. o. b. 
Camden. Order by number. 8N712. 


Shall We Send You Our Farm and 
Garden Implement Catalog—Free ?. 


DISTRIBUTORS FACTORY-TO-YOU 
#0 FEDERAL STREET, CAMDEN, N, J. 
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are still plenty of fa 
East where a prenty man 


DEYO PORTABLE ENGINE 


WOULD PAY ITS COST VERY QUICKLY 


and many times over. We don’t want you 
to buy an ine at all unless you are con- 
ould pay you to have one, but we 
ou would write for our free Ilins 
trated gine Book, and let us w 
how an engine pays nine farmers out of 
“24 please. 


Write for it 


DEYO-MACEY SALES CO. 


27 Washington Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


There 
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A. J. TOWER CO., Bosten 
Tet emp farsa 7758 BRAY? 











j The famous Farquhar principle of 
separation gets all the grain. No 
salable seed lost in the straw. Our 
| Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merchantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 


. isthe result of 58 
Farquhar Efficiency yearsof machin- 
ery manufacturing. Our experience is 


your gain. d 
_ A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid., Bex531, York, Pa. 
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~ Shaded Tobacco in the South 


Growing of shaded cigar leaf wrap- 
per in Florida is a big industry, en- 
compassing something like 3500 acres, 
while the sister state Alabama grows 
about 100 acres, and Georgia 700 to 
SOO acres. In the north, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts produce shaded to- 
bacco on 2000 to 2200 acres, and this 
year the growers are planning fo in- 
crease the area. In Florida, the indus- 
try is confined practically to Gadsen, 
Madison and Pasco counties, while the 
main industry is within the immediate 
vicinity of Dade City. 

The average yield of shaded tobacco 
is practically 1000 pounds per acre, 
and on the Sunnybrook farm near 
Dade City ,and tis costs $1150 an acre 
to get the land ready for the crop, or sO 
to 70 cents per pound is the cost of 
getting the tobacco ready for the mar- 
ket. Thus on this 80-acre farm it re- 
quires an expenditure of about $100,- 
600 before getting ready for the plant- 
ing. Two crops a year have proved 
undesirable, and 12 months elapse be- 
fore the plantation is ready to putina 
new crop, 

Irrigation Is Frequent 

Irrigation is practiced with success. 
Each application of water amounts to 
1% to 2 inches of rainfall, and during 
a dry period irrigation is necessary at 
least once a week. Pipes 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter are placed across the field 
and there is an opening every 530 feet. 
Water is conveyed to the furrows in 
the field by attaching a 2-inch flap 
hose to these openings. The end of 
the hose is placed in the furrow and 
the water allowed to run until the 
ground is soaked all the way to the 
next pipe. The plows follow this im- 
mediately in order to form a mulch. 
Two furrows are run to the row, on 
either side of the place where the 
water runs, and the wet surface is cov- 
ered with dust, preventing rapid evap- 
oration, 

Shaded tobacco is harvested about 
60 days after it is set. It is cured by 
the aif method and requires 20 to 2’ 
Gays for the operation. Stringing the 
primed leaves is done by women, 
leaves being placed about 4 inch 
apart on 4 string which is attached to 
a stick 1 inch square and about 4 feet 
long. Each stick holds 30 to 35 leaves 
and are placed 6 to 10 .nches apart in 
the_ barn. 

When the tobacco plants get <bout 
2 feet high inthe field, a string is tied 
near the top of the plant and stretched 
up to the wire above. Topping and 
suckering, of course, are done entirely 
by hand the same as on obacco not 
grown under shade. 

Lath Used for Shading 

The shade for the growing crof is 
not supplied the same as in the north- 
ern states. The whole field is surround- 
ed by an inclostre 10 feet high; 2x4 
stuff is used for posts, and these are 
planked comparatively close up to the 
top; 2x4 posts are placed in the field 
in rows 20 feet apart and the posts 12 
feet apart in rows. Wires are stretched 
on these poles from the wall and are 
spaced about 4 feet apart across the 
geld. Laths about 1 inch wide and 4 
feet long are used, being placed in 
such a way that there is about 1 inch 
of space between them. 


Great Vitality of Tobacco Seed 


The sturdy oak has not much “on” 
the tobacco plant when it.comes to 
large growth from a tiny seed. A 
computation made from the measure- 
ment of a single plant-gives the area 
of the leaves of 7700 plants of Havana 
tobacco on an acre of land as covering 
4.8 acres. A single normal plant of 
Havana tobacco yields 42 buds, .says 
Connecticut station bulletin No 180. 
The average number of seeds per bud, 
calculated from the total weight of 
the seeds of the plant and the weight 
of 1000 seeds, was 98,910. 

The sowing of dry seed rather than 
sprouted seed is recommended by the 
station. The practice of growers of 
the amount of seed to use varies from 
one tablespoon (% ounce) for 150 
square feet of seed bed to the same 
quantity for 500 square feet. An 
ounce contains from 225,000 to 300,- 
000 seeds, which will sprout and 
grow. An ounce of dry seed should 
sow 900 square feet and give not more 
than two plants for one square inch. 

While the beds are growing they 
usually are top-dressed with fertilizer. 
This is followed by water to remove 
all fertilizer from the leaves of the 
plant. This should not be necessary 
in ordinary seasons with proper pre- 
liminary treatment of the soil. To- 
bacco water decoction from the stems 
should never be put on the beds. 
Calico is carried in the stems or 
leaves. affected with it, and tobacco 
water spread from such stems may 
easily affect plants watered with it. 





Gov Héthidid has lamned w proéiamme, - 


tion naming May 28 and 29 as West 
Virginia good roads days. It is expected 
every able-bodied rural citizen will 
turn out and work on the roads on 
those days. 

The convicts in the state peniten- 
tiary at Moundsville have begun plow- 
ing the prison farm after being delayed 
three weeks because of unfavorable 
weather, Over 125 acres are being 
plowed. The state prison farm and 
dairy are models in every respect and 
contribute much to making the insti- 
tution not only self-supporting, but a 
money-maker for the state. All the 
farming is done by convicts at practi- 
eally no cost to the state. ‘The vege- 
tables and produce raise a prison bill 
of fare that is probably not equaled 
for wholesomeness at any like institu- 
tion in the country. 

Warden M. L. Brown of the state 
penitentiary at Moundsville now has 
150 convicts available for road work 
under provisions of the Hatfield~5.lver 
good roads laws, but Berkeley is the 
only county that has thus far made 
formal application for convicts. sev- 
eral counties have indicated that they 
want the services of some prisoners, 
but have thus far failed to make for- 
mal application. The warden’s an- 
nouncement, however, will likely be 
followed by many. 

Farmers of Ohio county are showing 

their interest in good roads this year 
by constructing King road drags, 20 
having been built. County Engineer 
Steenrod reports inquiries received for 
specifications from scores of others, 
The county commissioners have been 
encouraging the farmers to build the 
King drags. 
_ Fayette county will vote on a $900,- 
000 good roads bond issue on June &. 
This was decided on following the re- 
port of the United States government 
road expert, who went over the roads 
of the county. Three main trunk lines 
will be constructed of macadam, 


Schenectady County Milk News 


{From Page 7.] 

cans which were in such filthy con- 
dition as to warrant my preventing 
their use until cleaned under my per- 
sonal supervision. The farmer has 
not usually a plentiful supply of hot 
water; in fact, in some instances he 
has not an ample supply of “ cold 
water. He has not the facilities for 
cleaning the milk cans the city dealer 
has. It is clearly the responsibility 
of the dealer, or the one who empties 
it, to cleanse the cans. The health 
department, the health officer and the 
commissioner of public safety purpose 
by this regulation to bring the few 
careless dealers to a realization of 
their responsibility. 

At first thought it will seem strange 
that the word “empty” should be a 
necessary part of this revised regula- 
tion. The fact is that a few restaurant 
and hotel men, who use a large quan- 
tity of milk, have been in the habit 
of sending back to the farmer in the 
milk cans waste and left-over food 
from the kitchen and dining room. 
You would not think anyone would do 
this, knowing the cans are to come 
back into the city filed with milk. 
But that has been the actual practice 
in a few cases. To prevent it.the word 
“empty” has been added to the regu- 
lations. 

Thus it is expected that much of 
the danger to the: public health aris- 
ing from contamination of certain por-. 
tions of the milk supply will be ob- 
viated, and when the hot weather is 
upon us the habits and practices of a 
few careless milk dealers will be re- 
formed in the interést of the public-~ 
good. 








Potato Quarantine—The agricultural 
department has declared a_ federal 
quarantine against Maine potatoes ef- 
fective August 1 next. After that date 
no potatoes are to be shipped from the 
Pine Tree state except under regula- 
tions of the department. This does not 
change the present situation, since the 
Maine department of agriculture took 
prompt and thorough action early this 
year in voluntarily providing state in- 
spection which would not allow pota- 
toes to leave the state excent properly 
inspected. The Maine authorities from 
the start have worked in co-operation 
with the government and the present 
ruling is but a continuation of the nat- 
ural precautions. 


seeds, 


Postage on Seeds—Hereafter 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and plants 
may be carried in the mails as fourth- 
class matter and for the same rates of 


postage. It is previded that all pack. 
tages weighing less than eight ounces 
shall be charged for at the rate of 1 
cent for two ounces. 


Fine Guernsey Record—May Relma, 
a Guernsey cow, owned by Chester- 
brook farm, Chester county, Pa, pro- 
duced during the 12 months ended 
April 17, 1914, 19,639 pounds of milk. 
The butter fat record showed 1059 
pounds of fat. The milk was sold at 
ee ernae and tota! receipts were 
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“ Big Business ” 

The serious disturbance with Mexico 
has temporarily caused the public to 
sive less attention to the plea of east. 
ern railroads for a general advance in 
freight rates, This is now before the 
interstate commerce commission. Pres 
Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
speaking before the commission, saiq 
the outcome of this particular case wi)) 
mark an epoch. It.will in effect very 
largely determine whether the public 
Shall continue to look to private enter. 
prise (the railroads) for transports. 
tion requirements or be compelled 
finaly to adopt the only alternative, 
Some of the railroad men even inti. 
mate government ownership as a 
necessary sequence to a refusal to per. 
mit an advance in rates. The special] 
counsel for the commission, Louis D, 
Brandeis, opposed the increase lo 
grant the 5% advance, he says would 
intensify existing injustice and dis. 
crimination in rates, give» additiona] 
revenues where felief is not needed, 
and fail to give adequate reve. 
mues to carriers who are most in 
need of relief. Here is an intimation 
on the part of the commission’s high. 
est legal authority that some of the 
railroads are entitled to rate increase, 

Bearing on this whole -quéstion of 
big business, Pres Vanderlip of the 
National city bank of New York, he. 
fore the American cotton manufac. 
turers’ association, intimated that ig. 
norance and inefiiciency among the 
country’s farmers contributed largely 
to the cause of the high cost of living; 
land is being utilized with but 40% of 
efficiency. The department of agricul. 
ture has shown, he said, what a 
shamefully small average yield there is 
of cotton in the United States com- 
pared with some other countries. 


Studying Profits in Egg Storage 
{From Page 11.] 


usual price to store eggs in large lots 
is about 40 cents per crate per sva- 
son; carloads get special rates, around 
10 cents per month or on a 
scale. 

In a study of our figures showing 
prices of strictly fresh eggs, a pnrhe- 
nomenally high levei is noted, partic- 
ularly in the -eastern cities. While 

a 
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first-class cold storage stock sold 
wholesale way in New York and [os 
ton last October at 25 to 27 cents per 
dozen, nearby guaranteed fresh exzgs 
sold at 36 to cents, and by the 
last half of November were selling, 
owing to the very limited supply, as 
high as 65 cents. In fact, in many 
eastern cities there were limited sales 
ef strictly fresh, fancy eggs at 70 to 
75 eents a dozen; and to families as 
hgh. as 80 cents... These prices pre- 
vailed in cities remote from the lurse 
egg producing centers. 

this spring the markets have been 
mcre or less disturbed by reason of 
imports, including considerable num- 
bers from Chna. But consumers (do 
not take any too kindly to these and 
the cffect has been largely sentimens 
tal in character. Eggs have hbeea 
comics forward in recent months at 
the rate of some 5000 dozens montiily 
and total imports, free of duty, for 
eight months were 3,362,000 dozens. 

Such conditions as prevailed in 1/13 
to make a prosperous year for the 
cold storage egg trade may not hiup- 
pen in & decade or more. The middle 
west encountered heavy floods, inter- 
fering with normal production of eggs, 
and later in the season an abnormally 
hot period reduced the supply of mar- 
ketable eggs. Large profits were made 
storing eggs the past season. In fact, 
at one time the consumers were s0 
incensed at high prices that they 
tried to boycott the market, but their 
attempts were futile. 

Quotations began to advance in the 
autumn. Hens did not lay as well 4s 
usual durng the early winter of 
1913-4, and the holdings of eggs in 
storage were considerably below than 
normal. By February the amount of 
eggs in storage in 46 large warehouses 
was only about 103,800 cases, against 
365,500 a year earlier. But along came 
the imports of European eggs at the 
critical time, when the production 
here at home was increasing rapidly 
and the market began to show signs 
of weakness. Then, too, the consumPp- 
tion of eggs had dropped off rapid'ys 
because of high prices. 
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GASSCORNER ° 


Among the Books 

The recently published book on 
Feeding and Management of Horses by 
Prof M. W. Harper of the New York 
state agricultural college has come 
to fill a long-felt want. It is not only 
the most authoritative treatise on the 
rorse, but a book for every horse 
lover to own. Orders have been re- 
ceived from every state; many agri- 
cultural colleges use it as a text 
and many foreign purchasers have 
forwarded orders in considerable 
amounts, This book deals with all 
phases. of feeding and managing 
horses and brings right down to date 
the best practice and methods in han- 
dling horses from service of the 
prood mare to raising and finishing 
horses for work or for sale. It is a 
book especially valuable for the farm 
library and will be sent postpaid 
for $2. 
What Authors Are Doing 


Prof F. A. Waugh, one of our 
foremost authorities on all horticul- 
tural matters, is at work on a book 
covering Rural Improvement. Prof 
Waugh hopes to see towns and coun- 
try communities take more interest in 


improving the streets and country- 
side. He has already made notable 
advance in interesting many commu- 






pheve of rural iife 
improvement will profit by his con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

Hon F. D. Coburn, so many years 
the wonderful secretary of agricul- 
ture of Kansas, has recently retired 
because of advancing age. Mr Coburn 
is the author of those two splendid 
books, Swine in America and Alfalfa 
in America. These books appeared 
just a few years back and have re- 
mained the foremost authorities on 
these two subjects. Both have been 
recently revised. Swine in America 
will be sent postpaid for $2.50 and 
Alfalfa in America for $2. These are 
large books, well illustrated and ex- 
tremely valuable. 

A recent book on Vegetable Gar- 
dening, by Prof R. L. Watts of state 
college, Pennsylvania, has already 
passed through several editions and 
has filled a long-felt want in the vege- 
table production field. It is the one 
authoritative book on raising vege- 
tables fn present day agricultural lit- 
erature. It will be sent postpaid for 
$1.75. Any of the above named books 
may be obtained of Orange Judd 
Company, New York City. 





At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs current 
receipts $6.25 p case, fowls 18\c p Ib, 
broilérs 40c, ducks l4c, apples 4@ 3.00 
p bbl, potatoes T5@93c p bu, sweet 
5c @1.50 p bbl, celery 25@440c p bch, 
bran JU p ton, timothy hay 19.50, clo- 
ver mixed 17.50, rye straw 17.50, No 
2 red wheat 9c p bu, No 3 yellow 
corn 73e, No 2 white oats 44\%ce. 


_ New York Boston 
26 26 
1913. . 31 30 30 
1912. . 33 mt 21 
1911.. 22% 22 21 
Butter 


At New York, receipts seem to be 
keeping up well in most grades of but- 
ter, although quality of many of the 
arrivals is not as good as desired. 
Color, saltiness and condition are com- 
plained of to some extent. Extra qual- 
ity creamery in large lots is quoted up 
to about 2G6c p 1b, dairy butter 25c. 

At Elgin, Ill, May 4, all sales of 
emy butter to-day were at 25c p Ib. 

At Cleveland, emy butter 27c p Ib, 
dairy 

At Pittsburg, cmy 27é. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 27%c, 

Thc. 

At Buffalo, cmy 26c, dairy 25c. 

At Rochester, emy 27c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 28@30c. 

At Chicago, butter continues to sell 
at low figures, about 10c p lb under 
quotations a year ago. Dealers are mot 
slow in predicting that June butter 
will go into storage at the lowest price 
paid in 10 years. One of the reasons 
for the low prices at present is that 
the market has not been able to re- 
cover from the tumble it took a few 
weeks ago when it became fully aware 
of 10,000,000 Ibs surplus butter is 
storage over what is usually carried. 
Then, too, the receipts of Canadian 
and New Zealand butter have been 
bearish factors. The market has lacked 
snap for some time. Storage butter is 
meeting little call and generally is held 
off the market. Current receipts are 
meeting a moderate inquiry and choice 


dairy 


At New York, demand from out of 
town is active for white cheese, which 
stock is available at about 13%c p 4b, 
and the great bulk of trading is around 


that figure. Fancy, however, has sold 
up to 14c, colored cheese 13% @14e for 
the most part, with the large stock 
available at the lower figure. State 
and western whole-milk held cheese ‘s 
quoted at 13%@19c, New Zealand 
cheddars 17% @18c, skim 9@1l4c. 


At Chicago, the feeling in the cheese 
market continues heavy. Holders are 
generally ready to sell and demand is 
limited. Pastures are turning out well, 
and the trade is anticipating lower 
prices. Twins are quoted up to about 
15e p Ib, daisies 1l7c, longhorns 164%¢c, 
Swiss 14@16 \%c, limburger 11@13%¢c. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Rochester, N Y, wheat $1 p bu, 
corn S80c, oats 44c, rye 70c, bran 30 
p ton, beets %Jc p bu, carrots 40c, 
onions 1.24, parsnips Thc, potatoes 1, 
turnips 45c, eggs p doz, fowls 2le 
p lb, medium beans 1.90 p bu, mar- 
row 2.75, dressed hogs 15c p Ib, lambs 
lhe, sheep llc, veal calves l4c, tim- 
othy hay 18 p ton, medium unwashed 
wool 1%c p Ib. 


At Syracuse, N 
spinach Tic, 


22c 


Y, carrots 50c p bu, 
potatoes 90c, parsnips 
Sdec, rutabagas 60c, onions $2, fowls 
22c p Ib, geese 24c, ducks 23c, eggs 
23c p doz, apples $1.25 p. bu, comb 
honey l5c p Ib, maple syrup 1.20 p 
esl, dressed pork 11%c p Ib, beef 
lc, veal calves 134c, lambs lic, tim- 
othy hay 17 p ton, rye straw 18, oat 12, 














Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
STIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THB ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have addresa on, 
as We cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. ol 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO 


RENT” will be accepted at o. above —. yy 
we hy inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 
O BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
mina will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as ngticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8 C 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor and heavy egg juc- 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Chicks $10 per 
hundred, $95 per 1000. Eggs $5 per 100, $3 per 50. 
Circular free. LOCUST CORNER POULTRY FARM, 
Mount Sinai, LI, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK, Thompson strain; Single Comb 
White Leghorn, Young's; eggs $1 per fifteen, $2.50 
for 50, $4 per hundred; Single Comb White Orping- 
ton, Kellerstrass, $1 per fifteen. WILLIAM J. SHER- 
MAN, Cambridge, Md. 


WHITE CRESTED 
Spangled HAamburgs, American Dominiques, 
Orpingtons and Black Langshans, eggs 
AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N 


1000 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Aver- 
aged yearly 172 large white eggs. Limited numbcr. 
Baby chicks of this strain $12 a hundred. SUNNY- 
SIDE FARM, Pleasant Valley, N Y. 


EXTENSIVE CATALOG FREE—Varieties fine 
poultry, turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, peafow!s. 
eggs. stock 


w 








SIL\ ER 
Butt 
5e a piece. 
Y. 


BLACK POLISH, 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SINGLE COMB BROWN “LEGHORNS’ EGGS 


stn 
100 $6. ARRIETTA EMPIE, Delanson, N Y¥ 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS gi. 100 $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 











REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 





ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

EXCEPTIONALLY FINE BRED registered Jersey 


bull calf. OAKLEY STOCK FARM. Factoryville, Pa. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes, 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, Atgien, Pa 


BERKSHIRES—Young boars. sows and pigs: The 
very best. Write. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 














Pigeons, hares, dogs, 

PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
PEKIN DUCKS, WHITE GUINEAS, 

ners at Néw York shows the last two years 

only. — p qunraatees. RIDGELEIGH ran 

Huntington, 


ENGLISH PENCILED RUNNER DUCKS, 15 white 
eggs 75c. Columbian Wyandottes, bred to lay. fer- 
if eee. 15 eggs $1. L. SPAFFORD, Mart- 
ville, N ¥. 





the best 4 








DUCK EGGS (Fishel’s)—White, Runners, English 
Denciled and White Muscovies. Wyckoff's White Leg- 
horns. EZRA LEHMAN, Sharon Springs. N Y. 





COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese. 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 





WILD ~~ a TURKEY EGGS. Catalog 2c 
stamp, showir wild gobbler from the mountain. 
¥ ALLEY VIEW PPARM. Belleville, Pa. 


BLACK LEGHORN EGGS FOR SALE, 
Winter layers, white eggs. Circular free. 
MERRILL, North Sanford, N Y. 





greatest 
sc 





Bronze, Narragi 
, $3.50 per 12. WALTER 


TURKEY BGGS--Mammoth 
Bourbon Red, White Holland 
BROS, Powhatan Point, 0. 





FOUR — COMB COCKERELS $2.50 each, pure 
bred. English Indian Runner ducks $2 each. A. 
MOR MORITZ, Rahwar, 


BUFF ROCKS, Black Minoreas. White Teghorns. 
Fess 5 seats each by 50. RELLE SHEPARD, James- 
wn, 2 








BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 4 $2, 100 $5. 
White Ban turkey eges 9 $2.50. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 





EGGS—Bitred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Runner 
@ucks. Winter laying strains. NELSON’S, Grove 





ees $1.50 per 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 
Mm W. DEMICR Hammond, 


WHITE 
15. white egg strain. 





BABY CHICKS—Ringlet Rarred Plymouth Rock, 
ae Orpingtons. SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium. 


EE Raa ee 





White 
N Y. 











FINE BERKSHIRE PIGS CHEAP. Quality guar- 
anteed. LESIJE BOYER, Burkittsville, Md. 

REGISTERED 0 I C PIGS, April farrow, price 
right. L. P. MOOTZ, North Branch, y Y. 

REGISTERED 0 I € SERVICE “BOAR. BE. M. 
YOUNGS, Schoharie, N Y¥ 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—506.000 Early 


Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, All Head Early and 
Copephagen Market, spring grown, cold frame, hardy 
piants, ready to ship. $2 per 1000, 500 $1.25, 5000 $9, 
10,000 $16. Tomato plants, Langdon’s Earliana, 
Chatk’s Jewel and Stone, $2.50 per 1009, 500 $1.50. 


Sweet potatoes $2 per 1000. Transplanted Farliana, 
Dwarf Stone, Success, Red Rock and Ponderosa toma- 
500 $2.50. Tra lanted cab- 


DOGS 
Angee -y elegantly bred, beauti marked pup- 
The intelligent kind. . females $4. 


Males 
WILLIAM KETCH, Cohocton, N Y. 





COLLIE—Beautiful pedigreed female, good breeder. 
$12. Chance to make money raising Collie. HUGH 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and game. 
Pups $10 a pair. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route 
4, Red Lion, Pa. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS. 
Kalida, O. 











KAHLE BROS, 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


MONEY ON TIRES! Dollars 
saved on every size. Signed guarantee of 3500 miles 
with every tire. ow you how to make dollars 
on your old tires too. Don’t buy another tire until 


I'LL SAVE YOU 


ou get my illustrated 7. > ae. Write me today 
t will pay you. State A. MeMANUS, 
Manager, Tire Co, OLA Bien St, West, New 
York City. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Live, nae, red fox cubs. Will 
D to HARRY EDWARDS, 


$3 for 
Chattolanee Station, I RA Spring Valley Branch, 





N CR R, Baltimore County, Md. 
APPLE BARRELS, legal size, 30 cents; 350 ca 
load; fall payments; all supplies. Also second-hand 


egg cases. P. McKANNA’S SONS, Honesdale, Pa 





HAY CAPS, stack, wagon and implement 
waterproof or plain canvas. Plant bed — 
DERBY, St Pauls Ave, Jersey City, N 


coven, 
HENRY 





MAPLE SYRUP, warranted pure, $7.50 per crate of 
Pr one gallon cans. LAURENCE COLMERY, East 





WANTED—Ginseng, Cherry ark, Senega. 
enna: other roots. Write B R. i “FELTH AM 


Fle- 
Olean, 





MAPLE SUGAR ANT? SY — direct from maker 
WALTER ABBOTT. Marsifield, Vt. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have many able- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ex- 
Derience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, = Cw generous pay, lifetime empioy- 
ment. Just et S-822. No obligation. 
BARL HOPKINS, ‘Washington, DC. 











bage. and pers, $4.50 per 1000. 
Potted Langdon’s Earliana and Bonny Best tomatoes 
(shipped in paper pots) $2.50 per 100, 50 $1.50, $22 
per 1000. We have one order for 14,000 of these to 
go to Massachusetts. List free. F. W. ROCHELLE 
& SONS, Chester, N J. 


PLANTS POSTPAID—Tomato, caulifiower, cabbage, 








dozen 10, hundred {ee Aster, beet, lettuce, sweet 
potato, early celery, 4 dozen 25c, hundred 35c. Pep- 
per, egg plants, dozen 15c, hundred 90c. (Wholesale 
catalog). GLICK'S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 

CUCUMBER SEED—Ten generations of improve- 
ment and selection. 7 seed only, yield 1000 
baskets acre. $3 Ib, 2 Ibs $5. JOHN 


Der 
LEPFET. Odenton, Md. 


DAHLIAS, 25 $1, named. Gladiolus $1 100 mixed. 

Bulblets 25c qua mixed Independence 50c quart. 

ae King Iris $1.50 dozen, $5 100. J. L. MOORE, 
jerthboro, Mass. 














FOR SALE—Wilson’s soy beans $2.50 bushel, cow 
Peas $2.45 shel. crimson clover . All 
kinds farm seeds. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Mil- 
ford, Del. 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS $2.50 1000. cabbage and let- 
tuce $1 per 1000; all kinds of seputatte Diants. Send 
for list. J. C. SCHMIDT. Bristol, 

——s & JET SOYBEAN SEED—New Jersey 

mples by request. As 


Prices and sa 
FARMS, Eatontown, N. J 





DANISH CABBAGE SEED §&° per 
MEAD, Plant Groves. Williamson. ry. 


oa. ASH- 








FARM HELP—Satisfaction guaranteed Have no 
branch. FARMERS SECURITY BUREAU, Sidnep 
Sullivan, Expert Agency, 99 Nassau St, New York. 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


WANTED—Lady housekeeper (between the ages ot 











20 and 30 years) who has taken lessons 
science Good wages Farm life J. HARPER, 
Harperton, W Va 
AGENTS 

AGENTS—A whirlwind seller for summer weather. 
Concentrated soft drinks—7 kinds—orangeade, rasp- 
berry, grape, etc. Amazing sales, wonderful proflis. 
Get it while it's new Write quick AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS CO, 3069 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, 0. 

I WANT AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY to oell 


my Peerless Bag Holder 
Write today. E. B. 


65c brings sample postpaid, 
HEYD, Garretaville, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


247 ACRES, $4500. 19 cows, 
Spring's biggest farm bargain. 
and equipped money-making New York state farm 
with 19 cows, bull, 2 heifers, 2 horses, all wagons, 
valuable machinery, tools, splendid bulldings, etc; 
going at less than $20 an acre; w located, conveni- 
ences close; big opportunity; only part cash required. 
Details, page 1, Strout’s Spring List of Farm Bar- 
gains.’" just out, copy free. E. A, STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St and 150 
Nassau St, New York. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. AWMalfa, clever, corn, - 
tatoes, are principal crops. Prairie or’ timber, 
information We have vo land for eale Write 
W. R. “MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 909 
Bidg, Minneapolis, Minn. 











2 horses, machinery. 
A completely stocked 





Palace 


Have You Ever Tried It? 


in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department. Lots 
of our readers have, and have made 
money—are making it, now. With no 
work, either, except answering a few 
letters. Isn't that “easy money”? Just 
look the advs in this week's paper over. 
Haven't you got something just Iike 
some of the things that are advertised, 
that you could sell just as well as your 
brother farmers can, who are advertis- 
ing? 


Why Let Them Get It ‘All? 


There may be a dozen people, in your 
own county, who would be glad to buy 
some tooi, implement or piece of furni- 
ture that you have outgrown, but whic 
would still gladly be used by lots 0 





—an adv 


people. Most of the stuff in your attic 
and wood shed is a dead loss to you 
as long as it stays there. You will 


again. Then why not sela 
it? American Agriculturist’s Farmers 
Exchange department is run for our 
subscribers. Lots of them are making 
money by advertising in if. 


It Will Make Money For You 


want help in preparing y 
Advertisi 


never use it 


If you 
advertisement, write our 
Department. 

American Agriculturist, 
315 youre Ave., Wew York City. 





potatoes and orders I receive. 


some more this fall. 


Waterloo, N. Y., Apr. 30, 1974 





Sold Whole Stock of 1200 Bushels 
and Orders Still Coming 


In answer to your request to continue my adv. 
columns of the American Agriculturist, will say that if I did I would have to 
hire a secretary to do some of the answering to the inquiries that I get about 
There is something every mail. 
whole stock of over 1200 bu. since I sent my first adv. to you. 


I got more for my potatoes than dealers would pay me, “and the peo 
bought them have done better than they could with a dealer. 


in the Farmers’ Exchange 


I have sold my 


e who 
We will do so 


LOUIS BURGESS. 

















a At Chicago, wheat prices were most 
Pie time inclined to weakness, al- 
igh late last week some recovery 

ugh better buying for export ac- 
nt., May delivery (old crop) was 
“rh stronger and _ selling 

nd ¥8@98%c p bu; July 85% @ 


for some time past the chief 
mate influence in shaping values 
the crop outlook, and this re- 
med brilliant. In wiftter wheat 
territory traders maintained the be- 
that conditions are phenomenally 
; in spring wheat there is much 
uragement despite some belated 
ding operations, owing to recent 
weather, this true of both sides 
the international boundary. For- 
advices lacked novelty, western 
pe buying breadstuffs as usual, 
showing more than recent in- 
in the supply in the United 
Las The domestic milling demand 
Was only fair. The visible supply 
showed a normal decrease, and this 
also of world’s available, which 
-eonsiderably under that of a year 
No 2 red winter in store was 
jotable around 94@95c p bu. 

‘corn about the only news was the 
r report of substantial damage 
» obrmelgd Argentine crop by reason 
bie rains. Should this prove 
it might mean’a reduction in the 
ble surplus, May corn sold at 
, under decreasing stocks and 
European cables, with Sept 4 

ee, No 2.in store 66@67c p bu. 
BA oo eee market ruled weak under 
Pook crop outlook, Sept declining 
¢ p bu, subsequently recovering 
Ost: “4 and standard in store 37 


. lhasley trade was quiet, with 
ating a pang steady, while poor an 
gore he or badly stained, these 

obl to compete with cheap 
“were vénelanted. Feed barley 46 

p bu, malting grades 55@ 

a seeds were about steady, 

t favorable to those desiring to 
rchase, Prime timothy $5.25 p 100 
an 1 18, millets 1.50@2, hun- 





otherwise stated, quotations in 
tances are Puolesele. They refer 

; at which the product will sell 
re, warehouse, car or dock. 
country consignees must 

+ freight and mission charges. 
sold in = roy way to retailers 
ers an advance usually se- 


_ Apples 
week practically concluded the 
export season. New York holds 
place.in the matter of exports, 
Halifax second and Boston a 
third. The shipments in detail 
‘the season, with comparisons, fig- 
in barrels, follow: 
EXPORTS SMALLER THAN LAST YEAR 
to Liverpool London Glasgow Hamburg Total 
22,865 44,867 37,170 344, iss 


866 

525 96,148 141,529 88,252 
4. 29,536 1,421 
11,062 


109,466 
138.585 279.424 30,483 36,225 
13,909 8,504 
x miss B84 362.495 Jo, 068 1,764,163 
‘year 1.330498 14/303 as 261,099 2,958,374 
i “At New York, demand for white 
‘ both domestic and foreign, 
ws little improvemient, trade being 
rally slow. Prices have held about 
i ie some little confidence 
t arrow beans are quoted 4 
: ginng rae 100 ibs,-medium 3.8 
ns do, cod kidney 5.75, yellow 


in. Ohio at primary country 
pusine points have been selling at 
Ge p doz, and where competi- 
has been a little mGre keen at 


oY ap These same eggs, storage 

ed, on cars at station or rolling, 

ot 19@1914¢ f o b shipping sta- 

n. In parts of Ohio the sentiment 

sely expressed that if it had not 

for the Chinese-European egg 

on, prices on storage eggs this 
would have been much higher. 

At Ney York, the range in prices on 

$s is very narrow. Most of the stock 

ng being of uniformly good qual- 

course eggs from the South 

cow always discriminated 

are now only cut 2@3c 

Pattee of northern cass, Extra 

fresh ~ sell at 23@ 

‘whole storage-patked 


Fog. E hennery egzs 
%ec, European 
20 @ 25c¢ 


, duck eggs 
far’ southern 1% 


1 tl og om seional ha gy = 
y 

1 the “ue netern: to the former New York 
city grades with only slight amend- 
‘ments. This change brings in again 
the grade of prime hay and reduces 
somewhat the proportion of timothy 
available in the better grades. 


Prime 
timothy in large bales selis up to 
about $23 p ton, No 1 22, No 8 18.50, 
fcy clover mixed 21, .- straw 18.50, 
oat 12.50. 

Strawberries 

At New York, Fla strawberries are 
selling mainly at 10@20¢ p qt, with 
quotations in some instances up to . 
Louisiana berries in good condition 
range from 10@18c, while N C Kion- 
dikes sell mainly at 15 @ 25c. 

Mill Feeds 

Southern cottonseed meal, 41%, is 
quoted on a Boston basis at $33.75@34 
p ton, 38% sells at 32.75, New York 
rate 20@40c less, Philadelphia 70c less. 
Market is steady. 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-Ib sacks, to arrive, sells at 
$27.25 p ton all rail, via lake and rail 
26.40, standard middlings~ 26.50, lin- 
seed oil meal 31.50, red dog 30.50, 

Nuts 

At New York, peanuts are meetinga 
tairly active demand, with hand- 
picked jumbo quoted up to 7%e ib, 
fey 5% @5%¢, shelled jumbo 5@10%c, 
Spanish 7@9%c. 

Onions 

At New York, domestie old onions 
are in light supply, and fcy stock 
working out at full prices. Egyptian 
onions are firm. Old_ ye ellow onions 
are quoted at $1.25@2.75 p 100-lb bag, 
red 1@2.25, Bermuda 1.40@1.60 p cra, 
Cuban 1.304 1.40, Texas yellow 1.25@ 
1.75, white 1.50@2.25, Egyptian 275@ 
2 p bag. 

Potatoes 

Foreign potatoes have begun to be 
of more weight in the New York city 
market than recently. Two weeks ago 
about 40,000 bags arrived and last 
week 23,000. The amount of foreign 
potatoes on the docks, both at Brook- 
lyn and New York, has been much 
larger than in the recent past, same 
being true of Hoboken. All this stock 
comes from Denmark, More or less 
speculative demand for these foreign 
tubers has been noticeable, stock sell- 
ing all the way from $1.50 to 2 per 
168-pound bag. 

Operators in purchasing potatoes in 
New York state have been - paying 
about 80c p bu at loading stations, 
these shippers quoting the potatoes in 
New York city at 85 to 90c. Buyers 
frOm Maine on Maine Central points 
have been paying $1.90 to 2 p 165 Ibs 
and were asking at New York 90 to 
95c p bu for the best stock delivered 
at the 33d street yards. 

At New York, old potatoes are again 
plentiful and weak. Outside quotations 
on domestic potatoes are extreme. 
Danish potatoes show a wide range in 
uuality, with sales ranging from $1@ 
1.90 p bag. The potatoes from New 
York and western states are quoted at 
2.50@ 2.75 p 180 lbs, Me 2.60 @2.87, Ber- 
muda 2,50@5.25 p bbi, Fla 2.25@5, 
southern sweet 1@1. ae anele or 65@ 
85c p bskt, Jersey 40c @ 

At Chicago, for it ‘weeka the 
fluctuation on quotations on potatoes 
has been practically negligible. The 
temporary shortage naturally resulted 
in a slight rise in price, this to be fol- 
lowed, when receipts increased, by a 
lowering of the figures. Potatoes have 
not been an especially profitable crop 
for speculators this season as at sev- 
eral times during the winter potatoes 
actually sold at lower quotations than 
prevailed last fall. When storage and 
shrinkage is considered, very. little 
money has been made in holding the 


‘tubers, On the Chicago market, Ida 


and Ore potatoes commanded a pre- 
mium for a number of weeks, but the 
supply has been exhausted and now all 
of the arrivals come within a range of 
60@70c p bu. Demand is tame and 
the market dull and easy for new po- 


tatoes, Fla selling at $4 @ 5.50 p bbl. | 


Poultry 
At New York, with slaughterers ad- 
vertising to sell butchers’ killed fowls 
at 17%c p 1b, buyers of live poultry 
are inclined to operate cautiously. 
Many holders are Still asking 17 %c for 
fowls, with buyers bidding l7c. Roost- 
ers.continue dull and weak at 10% @ 
llc. Turkeys are plentiful and dull at 
about 14c, the same being reported of 
ducks at 16@17c. Geese are meeting a 
slow market at 10@1lc, broiler chiék- 

ens are more plentiful at 88@48c 
Vegetables 


Carolina and Ga asparagus is arriv- 
ing in New York in good shape, and 
selling anywhere from $1.50@4, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts from the 
South, however, have not been as larze 
as anticipated. The market for Cal 
asparagus is practically over, late quo- 
tations ranging from $2.50@5 p doz 
bchs. 

At New York, southern eggplants 
are firm, especially for fey kinds, Fla 
being quoted at $2@3 p bx. Cabbages 
are plentiful and - weaker, southern 
white selling at $1@2 p cra, red $1.50 
@1.75, 8 C white 75¢@$1,50. Virginia 
kale ‘a quoted at 50@65c p bbl, Fla 





rag ; 
ter piahi sies > p Cie. ‘hs, 

$2@3 p large hy ar O92 BOG 3.50, 
Bermuda rey $1.25 p cra, 
parsnips $2@2.50 p Der pre Ae ro- 
maine Wc @ $1.20 bskt, southern as- 
paragus $1.25@3. P doz bchs, Fla 
wax beans $1@3 | Pp skt, green $1@ 
2.50, southern beets $2@4 p 100 bchs, 
Va spinach 75¢@$1.25 p bskt, rutaba- 
gas $1:25@1.50 p bbl, Souther toma- 
a $1@3.50 p carrier. 


Country Produce Markets 
At Cleveland, O, eggs 21%c p. doz, 
chickens 18%c p 1b, broilers 38c, po- 
tatoes 80c p bu, yellow onions $1.85 
p cra, Marrow beans 2.75 p bu, car- 
rots 1, .parsnips 60c, spinach 70c p 
hamper, popcorn 4c p lb, comb honey 





‘clover weed ed Op by, hoes Seo 


* corn 7T2c p 


on 

At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes Sic p bu, 

cabbage $2.50 p bbl, turnips 2, car. 

re bests 3.25, parsnips 2.25, spin- 
ach 8c p. bu, hens 20c p 1b, roosters 
16c, eggs 21%c p doz, No 2 yellow 
bu, No 2 white oats 43, 
timothy das 19.2: » Frye straw 11.50. 
middlings 30, bran 29. 

At Cincinnati, O, bran $28 p ton, 
No 2 white corn 73%c p bu, No 2 red 
wheat 99c, No 3 white oats 41c; tim- 
othy hay. 20.50 p ton, -eggs 18%c p 
doz, hens-1544c p Ib, broilers 38c, ay- 
ples 5@6 p bbl, asparagus T5c p do z, 
yellow globe onions 2.75 p 100-1b bag. 
potatoes 80c p bu, parsnips 2 p bbl, 
rutagabas 2:25, turnips 2.25. 
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WILL YOuR MOWER LAST 
40 YEARS? 


good business to buy a Mower that will last 30 to 50 
years instead of one that may last from 3 to 5 years? 

Here are reasons why ADRIANCE MOWERS last 
longer and give better service than others: 

No other manufacturer selects his materials 


Don’t you consider it good 


with such care. 


The construction of the ADRIANCE is 
such that there is no great strain on any one 


part. 
ADRIANCE 
MOWERS are 
scientifically and 
mechanically 
correct. The 
main frame 
is one piece— 
ver vary strong— 
absolutely rigid re a 
— insurin ‘. riance Mower 
fect Sienna Made in 1858 


of shafts—perfect mesh of gears under most severe use. 
Cutter Bar never binds—it is so flexible that it will follow uneven ground 
perfectly, also swings over the tongue when not in use. 
Forward Acting Foot Lever does the work with a 
natural movement of the leg, also serves as a foot brace 
in controlling a fractious team. 


Adriance Powse 


Made in 1 


Ask your Piyinc DuTcHMAN DEALER to show you the ADRIANCE Mower. 
Write us for our FREE ILLUSTRATED BooKLET. 


MOLINE PLOW Co. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


Dept. 114 






Read This Letter:— 
Louisville, N. Y. 
Send us a set of Guard 
Fingers for the Adriance 
Mower bought in 1875. This 
machine has been in active 
service sometimes on severa! 
farms, for the 39 years since 
purchase. With new guards 
is good for PREMO te come. 
& SONS 
This fs just one of many 
such letters that we re- 
ceive. 


ADRIANCE 
Spring Draft device 
completely overcomes 
sh to driver and 
team should an ob- 
struction be met. 


Beside being the 
strongest and best 
built mower on the 
market, you will find 
the ADRIANCE is 
the lightest draft and 
easiest to handle. 


50 Years’ 
Service has 
proven the 
Superiority 
of Adriance 
Construction 
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The Union Carbide Company 
is the largest user of industrial 
horse-power in the — 


- uc LA “ARBIO pf 


RSs 


Union Caribe is the 


= ihe Many Uses of UNION CARBIDE 


ana 


ACETYLENE 


S SSS like material that yields pone Ei gas. In the process of manufacture the 


RSS SSan 
~ Ne 


SS = 
SSS power of Niagara Falls and the great 


ids at Sault Ste. Marie jis trans 


SSS , formed into electric current, which in turn is changed into heat 
oot om DRUMS | This heat is used to maintain the highest temperature known to science 
BLUE SANDS} in the hundreds of huge electric furnaces which turn out the Carbi ide. 


The process of making acetylene from Carbide is so simple it has brought this gas into world-wide use. day 
tens of thousands of mine workers are wearing acetylene mine lamps on their caps — thousands ot setylens 
ds of are 





torches are illuminating big outdoor constraction projects —tens of th 
are using oxy-acetylene metal cutting and welding torches— 
i ourseacoast. Others light the whole course of the Panama Caral 


lene headlights ds of f and 
thousands of acetylene lighth buoys ill 








d with acety- 





And hundreds of thousands of country home families are using Home Maps ACETYLENE for both lighting and cook- 
ing. The thousands of tons of UNION CARBIDE used to make this acetylene is purchased direct from the Union 


Carbide Company's warehouses located at shipping points all over the country. 
which ix is packed UNION CARBIDE ie as safe to ship, store and handle as coal. 


For infurmation regarding any ef the uses of Union Carbide address 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Deps. 19 s 


In the hundred pound droms ia 
It won’t burn and can't explode. 
42ad St. Building. 
NEW YORK, or 
les Gas Bidg. 
CAGO, ILL 





SHIP BY PARCEL POST IN STRONG 
LIGHT “H & D” BOXES 


my & D’ Boxes gee designed to sand farm products by Parcel Post. They meet 
of n an 


oes: safe delivery. Made of dou'le- 





ew 
faced, corrugated Jute a 


protects from heat and cold. 


© eggs and other fragile articles— 
Wileven, sanitary, light, firmrand strong. Shipped 
pack. 


knocked-down, easy to set up and 
“H & D” Three-piece Egg Boxes—Five Sizes 


Safest, most convenient for méfling. -Double th 
sides. Sizes, six dozen 


» one to 


ickness corrugated board on a8 
eggs. <A one-piece dozen-size box for specia) trade 


“H & D” Boxes for Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, Etc. 


Wome up shipping boxes 


and weight of articles you ship for 


boxes for _— kind of $4 — produce. Write etating 6174 


Send for Free Booklet * Sid Soak tries paca 
“H & D” Chick Boxes gen one = tg and used by successful poul- 


today for booklet. 


TAR NID ANEMIA ns Det He Senter Ohio 
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_ Apr at $5 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








co Cattle, — Hogs— — Sheep — 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
r 100 Ibs 

ints ne Bem $9.40 $9.00 $8. $8.75 $6.00 $7.00 
fo St Paul... 8.40 -- 8.65 - 5.50 -- 
New York .*.. 8.85 8.80 9.30 9.60 6.50 17.00 
Buffalo ..-..-- 9.00 8.75. 9.15 9.25 5.50 6.65 
Kansas City .. 8.90 8.55 8.65 8.85 5.25 6.35 
Pittsburg ..-.. 9.00° 8.7 9.20 °9.65 5.65 6.25 








At Chicago, the big run of calves 
which is usual at this time of the year, 
jis in full swing and compares well 
with the number arriving a year ago. 
Buyers are following as bearish tac- 
tics as possible to keep prices down, 
and quotations are on a much lower 
basis than in recent weeks. The last 
of April found the market quoting 
only about $8.75 for the prime veals 
arriving, and the heavy weights, 
which seemed to be more scarce than 
the lighter kinds, sold at 6.25@7.25, 
with feeding calves worth arouné 8. 
Prime stock calves in some instances 
commanded 8.50, these being light 
ones averaging close to 500 Ibs each, 
although prime stock calves weighing 
500 to 600 Ibs have commanded 7.75 
@8. The best bred stockers and 
feeders are receiving the best inquiry 
and 1000 to 1100-lb feeders have re- 
eently sold at 8@8.25, 

Imports of Argentine beef in the 
east have again assumed larger pro- 
portions, and to some extent affeeting 
orders in Chicago for beef for ship- 
ment to the east. Nevertheless, prime 
fed finished beeves, of which the sup- 
ply is light, continue to command 
about 9.40 p 100 lbs or a good 50c 
above quotations one and two years 
ago. 

The snenth of Apr was remarkable 
in the hog market in that quotations 
fluctuated only slightly and the price 
range was very narrow. The latter 
part of the month the trend of the 
market was slightly. downward, al- 
though this tendency only worked out 
in a lowering of the price 10@15c on 
100 ibs.. Early in the month quotations 
vibrated about the $8.75 mark, ap- 
proaching 9. The last part of the 
month hogs sold at 8.35@8.80. Re- 
ceipts at Chicago during the month 
compared. very favorably with those 
of Apr, 1913, ranging around 120,000 
head. For the first four months of 
the year receipts in Chicago were very 
close to those of a like period of 1913, 
or about 650,000 head. 

Shorn sheep have been numerous in 
the market for some time, and the ap- 
parent rapid falling off in prices is due 
largely to the selling of the bulk of 
arrivals with the fleece removed. Most 
of the sheep arriving sold the last of 
.39@5.75 p 100 Ibs, the best 
commanding-around 6. Lambs sold ét 
6.40 @ 8,30. 





Finishes Sheep in Summer 
OLE H. JELLE 

I have been raising sheep for some 
time and I find that’I get best results 
by selling my ewes in the fall of the 
year when they are seven or eight 
years old, I sell my lambs when they 
are eight months old, usually in the 
month of December, at an average 
rate of 75 pounds. I do not practice 
growing sheep to maturity, as I aim 
to sell them while lambs. I never 
buy feed. My” lambs average about 
$8 per head, just off the grass. 

In fattening my lambs I always try 
to have a good pasture during the 
Summer and seed some rape in the 
summer. This makes splemdid pas- 
ture in the fall of the year and my 
Sheep make a good gain on it, be- 
Sides the stubble that they clean up. 
I always ship my sheep directly to 
South St Paul and receive market 
Value. Farmers in this locality are 
hot going into the sheep industry very 
Much. They think it takes a little bit 
of work and care, but I find that 
Sheep pay well, not only from the 
lamb and wool crop, but from the fer- 
tilizing effect derived from fields 
Where sheep have been fed and paa- 
tured, 


—— Ss 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


Indigestion—L, P., New York, has a 
,¥oung horse that is growing thin in 
‘Spite of the fact that he eats well, and 
fecently he acts as though he had 
Slight colicky attacks occasionally. 
is is a ease of mild indigestion, and 
is 1 Would suggest that he be given a 
sic of 1 ounce of aloes or 1% 
Muarts of raw eg oil and 2 ounces 
‘Sf turpentine well mixed; in this case 

l E re will ‘ve a, likely be the best. 





After a few days begin with the fol- 
lowing powder. Sulphate of iron 2 
ounces, saltpeter 2 ounces, powdered 
mux vomica 1 ounce, and powdered 
ginger 1 ounce. Mix well together and 
give a heaping teaspoonful in feed 
twice a day. 





Foot Rot or Fouls—H. F., New York, 
has several cows in his herd affected 
with this trouble, and ordinary treat- 
ment does not cure. For this affection 
usually the following treatment will 
give good results. The feet must be 
kept dry and clean, the worst possible 
thing is to allow them to go through a 
dirty, wet barnyard. When the disease 
appears the foot should be thoroughly 
washed with some antiseptic solution, 
such as sulpho-napthol 5%, and all 
loose horn removed, then apply a lit- 
tle powdered blue vitriol on a pad of 
oakum; this should be kept up uniil 
the wound is healthy and sweet, then 
apply only a pad of oakum and pine 


tar. 
Coming Events 


Seventh annual conference of governors of 





United A Madison, " June 9-12 
Forest oducts’ exposition, Coliseum, 
American Pred dealers’ assn, auditorium, 
Chicago, May 22-23 
American highway assn, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 
n of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 
ington, Nov 11-13 
National” Lo ae charities and corrections. 
Memphis, Tenn, May 8-15 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, © 19-26 


a assn nureerymen, 39th annual meet- 
ing, Cleveland, O, Je 24-26 
National — oer -_ eemonrilie, Ga, ° a -30 





Sectional Farm Meetings 
logeming Co fruit. growers’ assn, Williamsport, 


May 30 
Del “state bd of agri, Dover, June 3 
School for leadership in country life, Ithaca, 
NY, June 23-July 3 
Summer school 
Morgantown, W Va, J 22-A 22 
York county (Pa) fair, 0 5-8 
Ind cattle feeders assn, Ia Fayette, Ind, May 16 
Missouri better roads convention, Jefferson 
City, Mo, ° May 14 
Special course in teating milk and cream, 
Purdue university, La Fayette, Ind, M 23-28 
Graduate school of agt, Columbia, Mo, 2 29-Jy 24 
Summer school, Ft Co » Col, le 15-Jy 24 
Chicago hort society (spring a, 
Chicago, M 24-29 





A Boost for O I C Hogs 
New’ England is slowly waking up to the fact that 


line in connection with a ° : 
business enterprise. With pork as high ds it has 
been the past year or two, no farmer should fail to 
raise a few hogs, at least, for market every year. 

all the breeds raised in New England today, 
there is none better suited for the average farmer 
than Ohio Improved Chester Whites. They have been 
bred from the very best individuals and producers of 
the Chester Whites, combining all their good qualities 
and adding many new ones of their own. 

The O I C’s are essentially strong of constitution, 
hardy, strong of bone, very prolific and peaceful in 
disposition. They produce more weight from the same 
amount of food than any other known breed. They 
are great foragers, do well on pasture, and fatten 
quickly at finishing time. 

Only recently there were two O I C hogs raised 
in the middie west that weighed together 2806 pounds, 
and yearlings that weigh 700 pounds are not uncom- 
mon. OT C pork is the finest grained on the market. 
It dresses clean and white and brings the HMaghest 
Price. O I C sows are 


milk producers, which means healthy, 
from the start, and the litters are almost jnvariabiy 
ed and even.—[Alfred Crane, Berkshire County, 
ass. 


Silo in City Back Yard 

A silo in a town back yard in an unusus] thing to 
be seen on the place owned by J. D. Duvrack, a 
veterinarian at Geneseo, Ill. It is a tiny one com- 
paratively, standing only 14 feet above ground with a 
pit 4 feet deep. It cost $110 to build, of which $50 
was the expense of putting on the roof. It was home- 
made, built of staves, h hoops forged at a nearby 
blacksmith shop. Instead of filling his silo 
chopped corn as is ordinarily —_ * he — A. - 
husks and refuse ears of sweet from carby 
canning factory. These are — shredded by the 
machinery which removes them = the ears. 
adds no water — | Satins the silage in. 

One horse an cows constitute the entire 
amount of live sy “which he feeds from the silo. 
He has in other years fed four road horses which were 
steadily at work, with very excellent results. For 
several years he has used no hay whatever, either 
for his horses or his cows. Pea vines, alsc from the 
cannery, have been used as amen. 8 but ‘have not ~~ 
very satisfactory for feeding horses. They tended to 
cause scours and keep them in rather poor condition 
for hard work. 


Paid $5350 for Bull Calf 


John Arfmann of Middletown, N Y. has purchased 
Towanda Spring Farm Pontiac De Kol, a young Hol- 
stein bull born on the farms, South Towanda, 
Pa. on March 9, 1914. For this young bull Mr Arf- 
the Hillscroft farms the pri 
$5350. To those a with 


old. But when it is taken into consideration that the 
youngster comes from stock of the best blood lines 
in the world, then the purchase price appears in a 
different light. The world's best bull has a mark of 
39, which means that his dam and his sire’s dam 
made 39 pounds of butter in seven days. 
Towandg Spring Farm Pontiac De Kol, the younster 
born on'the Hillscroft farms, and which Mr Arfmann 
has purchased, is credited with 38.7 from the records 
of his dam and sire’s dam. Mr Arfmann also owns 
the famous King Pontiac Alcartra, for which he paid 
the sum of $10,000. 


Organizing Stock Sales 
The different breeders’ associations in each of the 
southern states are asked to unite In a league for the 








Power Out of 
Cheap Oil 


By means of the Secor- 
Higgins Oil-Fuel System, 
the system that has made 
the Rumely OilPull Trac- 
tor so successful, the 


Falk Kerosene Engine 


burns cheap kerosene and distillate, and furnishes con- 

venient, reliable power for every farm purpose. 

The Falk is easy to start in any weather—once started it 

requires but little attention. It runs evenly on a big load 

or a small one and will save money on either. 

In sizes from 3 to 20 horsepower, mounted on skids, trucks 

or stationary bases. 

A smooth running all-round power-plant for threshing, 

husking—shredding, baling, silage cutting, spraying and 

sawing. 

Rumely service is back of every Rumely machine—49 branches 

and 11,000 dealers—supplies and repair parts on short notice. 

Ask for Falk catalog No. 118. 

~ RUMELY LINES 
eacgone Fenster Threshing Machines Cream Separators Road eden 


Corn Machines Feed Mills Grain 
Engine Plows Baling Presses Stateaam Engines Steam oy 































RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Illinois 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 
Rochester, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio 
























Why take risks with horsefiesh troub 
Mail a postal for booklet let telling of 
y/ astounding cures made with 


QUINN’S Ointment 


Safe, sure pe somety for See epget 
Grwtese, oor 


ALOG bone, ecrate 
FREE mivsts, ee My ey Sosey retorned not satisfactory, Ask your 
y) saving barn equipment. Wate for it today. § | cragpiat: oF — wna $1.00 for 
HARRIS MFG. CO., Box A Salem, Ohio \ W. 8, EDBY & CO., Dept. E, Albany, &. T. 


ate made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, ew and flexible. Our 
full ary Stalls, including 
Harris New aafectatio, stands for perfect 
cow comfort. —s easily installed. 
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HERE IS A BOOK 


which tells how to 
make your field crops 
pay you big profits 























Farm Crops 


By Charles Wm. Burkett 








HANDSOMELY 
is a book that is different — it BOUND IN CLOTH 
seeks to help, and in ten chapters This book contain 288 pases 
the editor shows the successful : rekon ae —P ee 
methods of seeding, cultivating, inches, printed on fine ey: 
handling and harvesting farm = 4 
crops and the management of se a sad wih hl ten 
lands for the largest returns. tis given with « subscnption— 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: Growing Crops a 


Our Greatest Business—Good So: k of 
Good Crops — How Rotations Melp Out— 
Getting the Seed Bed Right — Crop Yields 
and ee — —What Geope = Feed- offer. 
ing— Crops are et—Lrowing 
Crops for ad ae —The Silo, Silage 
and seen, Song = Svery Farmer a Plant 
‘arm Crops 


One Copy Free With One Year’s Subscription 


American Agriculturist You r4 beth 
) Sibert orice ot ‘the z= $1. 00 


One year — 52 issues 
Farm Ome by Burkett 
pages—cloth bound 
ORDER NOW, so as to be sure to get one, but remember that when this book 
is taken no other present can be had except by paying for an ad- 
ditional year’s subscription. Address all orders to 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
NOAA A 
Be sure to 


When You Write Advertisers mention this 


journal. Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from. 
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couse enlist the moral eup- 
the different agricultural 
anges. farm clubs, 
coleges and — ment stations, stale 
mercial organizations 
quusdting saricminrel deveiopment, a8 

ts ea demonstrators 
repeatedly suggested and urged 
We woul’ like to hear from every 


or pore of holding “public sales 
<a stock at cata Natervals In the course of 
this thing should develop into a regular mar- 

y at each county be gid important town, where 
sales would be specially prom{nent upon 


Profit in Raising Colts 
' Adirondack farms of Glen Falls, N Y, 
_ and breeders of horses, have just issued another at- 
ie 4ractive illustrated bulletin urging warmets JP raise 
their own nes lusty. drafters. hich are so 
/ © muclr ‘more ye a valuable This bulletin bits 
out from the shoulder with stubborn facts that 
any farmer will do well to covsider. Among 

things 


it says: 

‘horses are a help to_poor farmers only—ther 
to keep them poor. Good farmers must have 
horses. And the best way to get them Is to 
them. Plowitig with ee horses costs $2.40 an 
; with draft horses $150. Big drafters are more 

while their upkeep. in propor- 

toe do, is m ~ 4 less. And the 

colts exceed all other live stock 

fnsties dy gale at pomete 

only a 


importers 


When the goverumen 3 showed 
bifiion bushel oats 9 an the price a bushel 
30 cents, predicted that motor trucks 

soon the both for horses and 
Yet the crop so the price of oats and the 
| eone by? ——— And now thou- 
“truck me. , ate going back to horses as 
effie + and reliable, Isn't it a wicked shame 
eastern farmers to neglect such a market as this? 
you rea know which animals pay and which 
aly Do you know, AS inatance. 1 50% of 
ows do not Bey abs, heir feed and keep? Colis 
and cost to raise “than calves, yet 

aa the ‘aiference Ke selling price. 

es; “I have Jearned the lesen, 

from mixed fa 


upon ma 


The Greatest Public Market 
ee realize that the best organized 
the sale of pure-bred live stock at public 
is at ao Aires, Argentina. During the 





are offered for salo and command 

These. prominent cattle shows are the 
rendezvous of the yd rahchmen and 
foreigners desirous of ing ranches, etc.’’ 
ae Merino biood in South America and 
ralasia came originally from Vermont and Ohio. 
market awaits United States breeders in 

Biren ina 60 soon as their home market is 
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ARMS 


are offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can supply 
good show flock. We are now ready to 

for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery. Can eu iy. ga* flocks of ewes at 
various ages. ices reasonable. For further 
part , address 

C. T. BRETTELL, Mar. 


Vermont 


| NIAGARA STOCK FARM 


- Southdown Sheep 
Pe ‘Cc. DUNCAN, Mer. LEWISTON, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 
are offering choicé’Ewee and Rams for founda- 
also fitted yay aan Brg toes State Faire—it pays 


MQ G nn ,'F?T7pnrnrnntnvdiidiNWW 
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Een 1. Wardwell, Box 10, Springteld Center, N. y. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 











) High-Grade Holstein Heifers, 2 

: years old. 40 High-Grade Hols- 

eq | tatu Come, just ready to freshen. A few 

; ~ stock bulls. Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 
B. J. BOWDISH 














160 Varieties 





$5, $10 and $15 per setting from special 

pens; $15 per 100 from trapnested hens mated to 

cockerels out of hens with better than 200-egg trap 

rates. White Diarrhoea unknown. Also Day-old Chicks 
an 











of splendid vitality from pens, 

breeding cockerels from trapnested hens for sale. Un- 

~limited references, courteous, honorable dealings. Mat- 
ing booklet upon request. 

VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, WESTON, N. J. 
Mattituck White ( .H IC 7 K S 
Leghorn Farm 


are big and healthy and make good lay- 
ers, Young’s strain, $10 per 100; Young's 
& Barron’s cross, $15 per 100. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Circulars. 


A. H. PENNY, - MATTITUCK, N. Y. 


Leghorn Hatching E 


Young strain S. C. White Leghorns. 80 per cent 
tility og age A or replaced free. We have hatched 
over 90 per layers, ame hens 
laying 27 pa ec 30 day: 1: 100 fox $4. 
Delivered to you. Special feeding and raising. In- 
structions with each order. 


CEDAR CREST POULTRY YARDS, Masonville, N. J. 


Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


and hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 

incubator now running. Safe deliveries guaranteed. 

Standard prices. 

CHAS. BAKER, Prop. - Mohegan Lake, N. ¥. 
1 hour from Grand Central Station. 














1000 superior chicks 
ducklings 


Catalog and price list 
Box A, Newark, N. Y¥. 





free. The Deroy Taylor Co., 
Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns sina Gon 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
ood winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

WARD W. DASEY, . FRANKFORD, DEL. 





We are offering 

er S ires for Sale fifteen 

e boars from 

seven to twelve months a age. These 
pigs were sired by Superbas 136000 and 
Rivals Emblem 167700, the great sires at 
Gregory Farm, the home of Masterpiece. 
Here is a splendid chance to improve 
your herd with a@ fine typy and highly bred 
boar. Write for prices and descriptions. 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 
wcushurst Berkshires 


Prize winners of size and quality. 

stock of all ages for sale. ne. pet yt 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages. for sale We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificdcty of its sows. 


H. C. & H, B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow, T J KERR, Collins, N. ¥ 














Booking arders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires sows of Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By an outstanding Premier 
Longfellow and Handsome boar; 1 bred gilt 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








BABY CHICKS 
S.C W Leghorns, R & S C RTI Reds, Barred Rocks, 
strong, livable, from pure-bred, healthy, free-range 
breeders. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELL SODUS, N. ¥. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
per 100, May $10 per 100. Delivery guaranteed. 
GEO. FROST Levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 


THOROUGHBRED S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


Eggs $3.50 per 100, or 75c per 15. Also Rowen dick 
eggs. M. F. BOLT, - CINCINNATUS,. N. ¥. 











SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


Prize stock. Extraordinary layers. Eggs. Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, R. F. D. 1, Amesbury, Mass. 


PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingt ons, Leghorns, Brah- 
mas, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. 
Eggs for hatching a specialty, 15 $i, 40 $2, 100 $4 up. 
Catalog free. H. MOHR, Route No. 3, Quakertown, Pa, 


Barred Rock CHICKS 


00, $10.00 per 100 
JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, N.Y. 











LEGHORNS, _ 263-egg_strain 


MOYER’S 8. C. W. 
Chicks..$10 per 100, 500 


esgs $5 per 100, 500 $20. 
$40. Fawn Indian Runner ducks, 3-egg strain, 
eggs 10c each, ducklings 25c each, y per 100. Cir- 
cular free. GRANT MOYER, PLAIN, N. Y¥. 





EGGS 15 $i, 40 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and. Buff Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. i9 varie- 
ties. Houdans, White Orpingtons, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. 
Catalogue. 3lst year. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


KNAPP-WYCKOFF S. C. W. 
LEGHORN Ss — i Day-old idan, —. 


Catalogue free. F. M. DAVIS, R. D, No. 1, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


RHODE R E D S SINGLE 


ISLAND COMB 


Excellent layers, healthy, fine color. Try 15 cage $1, 
100 $6. Circular free. Write. W. BUCK, Naples N v.¥, 


< nega nN SS S$ BUSINESS. HEN 
Best purpose fo Heavy winter layers. 
White “Orpington eggs (nd baby chicks. Quality right. 

'rices reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL Susranten’. 
Catalog free. W. R. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons. N. Y¥. 


Pure-bred_ chickens, — 


Tor ale at ers, I guin 
Belg.Hares.Choice y od e prices. 
Eggs for hatching. 60 ted and descriptive 


catalogue free. H. A So Souder, Bor G. Sellersville, Pa 


BABY, GOLD, DOLLARS 
from monster Pekins, drakes weighing eleven Ibs., ducks 
ale | Be chs of Fyekog’ White Lee kerels head 


all p bird. Theva a bookies tor u. It will save you do! 
in eggs and chicks. C. VANA INE, DEMSTER, N.Y. 


























Lakeview Farm Berkshires [our opportu. 

te have your Order Booked a a fancy pig from 

spring litters. Sold under a rantee to please you. 

A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham B Rd, Springfield, Mass. 

I now have the 

Congo Farm Durocs jit" picca of 

jad breedinmy herd. Get prices on the big growthy 

yee. ene akin, and immuned Aa e State 

Renick W. Dunlap, Box5, Kingston,O 

Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 

vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E. Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 

Ready for service, all ages. 

Duroc Boars 82.” ana oct. pigs, either sex: 

the big, easy feeders. Sired by Gold en "Model and Cols. 
Pilot Wonder 2d. Stock all r nd 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E. Pleasantville, oO. 

ed by grand champion and 

champion boa 








Duroe-Jersey Pigs 

-. W.Va., Pa. and N. J. 
ans at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., 
N. C. MARTIN, -._ Stouts Mille, W. Va. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best oi 4 ae es Reasonable. 





; olstein 
BU LL ‘CALVES 


A few choicely bred, Fg marked 
ves, 1 month old, 0 if tak taken eon 
10 nice heifers, 18 eat old, well 
marked, good size, not bred. few 
choice cows and heifers always for sale, 


J. A. LEACH, - CORTLAND, Nn. y. 


— 








From 30-Ib 
sires. Ready 
for service. 


Holstein- 
Friesian 
Bulls 


24. 87—Junior 3-Y ear-Old—24.87 


gon of this great heifer for sale, ready for service 

ry cone fine ye ag Sire, Fairview Johanna Gladj 
Korndyke. He by a son of Colantha Johanna Lag 
His dam, 35.22 7 days, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. Ong 
of the greatest cows of the breed tranddam to sire 
32 01 Ibs. 4 years old, daughter of Hengerveld De Kal. 
Granddam on sire's dide 14 02 2 years old, daught 
of Pontiac Korndyke. Her dam 2243 Ibs. 11 ~ee 
old. foughter 0 of  Hengerveld De Kol 
LOCUST Davis & Adame, Supt M.G. Adame 
MUNNSVILLE, MEADISON COUNTY, NEW YORE 

4.48—-AVERAGE FAT—4.48 


DAVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 
Homer, New York 

















WILLOW Brook STOCK Farm 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mér. MERCER, PA, 


Jersey Bull CALF 


for sale. Sire, Torono Pogis of Hood Farm No. 
118138; dam, Lorne’s Juno No. 280814. This cow gave 
60 lbs. of milk in one day testing, 5.8% butter fat 
while on grass. Bull and heifer calves for sale, 
sired by the above named bull. Address 


WILLIAM BERRY, Valley View Farm, Be Lancey, N Y, 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y 


3 FOR $250 


D offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f 0 b 
cars. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf for sale 
at $150, twelve of his nearest fifteen dams are tested 
and average 26% lbs. butter in seven days; three of 
these records are two-year-old records. His average 
will increase his value. Some heifer calves for sale. 
F. A. LAWRENCE - VERNON, N. Y. 

















W. EB. BOWEN, SYRACUSD, N. Y. 
LLIAM BAHE & 


ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA PILL, N. Y. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
bear pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that counts. 

J. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Now booking orders for spring delivery. Quality A-No. 1 
Silver strain. The kind that pleases 
F. C. WHITE, - CINCINNATUS, N. ¥Y. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


= strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
Booking orders for spring delivery. 
‘DUGENE P- ROGERS - - WAYVILLB, N. ¥. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JODNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


Registered Chester Whites 


Paveh end Ap A 4. 6 for sale, both sexes. Also young 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 

















ARTHUR G. GARDNER, 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


$100 HOLSTEIN BULL—$100 


Born March 30th, 1913. Sired Tidy 
Abbekerk Prince No, 3770; dam 16 32 » Eh 
cow sired by a son of a Ib. cow. Hi litt 

—_ black than white, well grown, tuberculin tested 
and ready for service, Fred A. Blewer, Owego, N. Y. 


BULL CALF 


ire te een ft Kine of Toston, whose dam is grand- 
daughter De Kol’s 2d Butter 34 
FRANK C. BERNING - Schenectady, N. ¥. 














1° | Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


$i per 11, no stock; 





arm, Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Chas. Baker, 
ftom Grand Contal Be New York City. 





ose Comb Black Minorca eggs $1 
15; Barred Hecke OUtility atitins $1 per 15; White 

'yandottes $1.50 per 15; all reared on separate farms. 
Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y. 


| White Runner DUCKS 


1914, first prize Madison Square, Allen- 
town Pa. PEERCE, Gienarm, Md. 


IGEONS for Profit. I will show you where I have 
} made a ey og of Seagueety relates Kiqsons. 











Prize Holstein ¥ ‘G White Leghoree 
R. I. Reds, Cockerels, Baby Chicks, Eggs. 
W. M, Benninger, Benningers, Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves Peta Wrst pl 
Guernsey Bull Calves |: 











Sndprices. - A, DR. BRO 


From imported stock only. hg omg Prentp | 
ELMVIEW FARMS; 333 Connell 





OVERTON HERD 


Holstein “bull calves sired by Sir Segis Korndyke 
Walker whose A. R. O. dams have above 20 pouniis 
One bull, same sire, whose dam has 24.62, milk 
test 4.45. Byverything tuberculin tested. 


PF. C. & K,. A. OVERTON, ADAMS, N. Y. 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5. thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dame with 
official milk and butter records. 
erd EDWIN K> MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
H F_bull born Jane 3; Sire, Aageie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. 
a 32.57 butter in 7 days. 
ul De Kol, 22 Ibs. in 7 days; he is a brother 
‘to a 32-Ib. cow. Price $150. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winfield, %. ¥. 


2—BULL CALVES—2 


Dams are full sisters. 17.35 pounds and 20.16. Grand 
individuals. Price $125 and a each. 
JACOB BRILL, UGHQUAG, \. Y. 


HARRY MASON KN OX 


I have 2 A on well beet yearnings on list oe! sak 
They ar and could be br to your good ! 
$1600 for a o tot of ten. CANTON, NEW YORK 




















HOLSTEBINSs CALVES AND YEARLINGS 
% Holstein heifer calves $15 each, and express paid 
in jots of 5. Bulls same price. 30 high-grade ye i 
lings $35 each. .2 registered yearling bale $75 « mace 

istered. cows and young stock, and at gr graye 
cows. REAGAN BROS. TULLY 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


one ror old. ad: “jam. Pei Done 2a Butter Boy 
A. ice 2 
i ae aLLEN “a, ORWELL, N. ¥. 


TWO HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN BULLS 
two months old, the other 5. ee ice 
sees ; well. bred and well elt row en ts an 
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“BAST RIVER 


- Grade Holsteins. 
FOR SALE 


ust fresh, milking 40 to 55 
50 owe 35 cows due to calve this 
month and next. 35 cows served to calve 
this fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
mhese cows will suit the man that is 
jooking for high-class daify cows. Large 
roducers, good size and well marked. 
sit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14F 5. 


Jobn B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 











Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
PF. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 














Country Life Farm 


offers for sale a pure-bred Holstein bull, born July 
ry - 


1913, who ig about ready for 


service. He is 
marked and well grown. Siréd by Artis De 


nicely 
Kol Walker 2d, whose dam and sire’s dam average 
547 Ibs. milk and 31.71 ibs. butter in 7 


days. is 
dam has a junior 2-year-old record of 13.91 Tbs. but- 


ter in 7 days. First.check for $75 gets him with all 
papers f. o. b. cars here 


H. H. WHEFLER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE 
Holsteins 


and High Grade Heifer Calves 
Large, Well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


DAIRYMEN 


Cut down your feed bill and in- 
crease your cream check by keeping 
GUERNSEYS. 
Write for free literature. 
GUERNSEY CLUB 
Box A A, - Peterboro, N. H. 


























ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


‘Holstein Cows 


fanging in age from 3 to 6 years, e and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
ailin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. ROBINSON, 


‘BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


bring the money in the auction ring. At the recent 
reecers’ Consignment Sale at Syracuse our consigne 
@ent of thirty head brought $30,900. 

You need good seed to get good crops—we have 


EDMESTON, N. Y 





_ < of all ages on hand, including,somre splendid 
ng bulls 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 





nearly ready for 
A Pontiac Bull Calf "siz rs¢7 
BORN AUG. 20, 1913 BUY “ne STOCK 
Ris dam, his granddam, his great granddam are all 
4.R. 0. cows, carrying a percentage of Pontiac Korn- 
@ke blood. His dam’s sire, grandsire and great 
@aidsire are all sires of A. R.O. daughters. This 
| @lf's sire is a son of KING OF THE PONTIACS, who 
> ba Son of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire and frandeies 
P aN’ © LASS, 44 LBS. BU cK 
DAYS, WORLD’S CHAMPION BUTTER COW. These 
to sires have 13 daughters over 30 Ibs; each. This 
talf is nicely marked, more black than white, active, 
—— straight, Goep chest, wide sprung ribs. First 





SE 






190 gets him. ¥. C. Biggs, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
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ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER. MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ as can be seen yt stable in 
a. Write for particulars, stating as nearly as 
Desible what you prefer. 


RA POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, NN. ¥. 


Highland Stock Farm 


- berg yh 3 te ye we old, eet by @ son 
18 to 23.171 as Pe 


-D. Weller &Son  Lowyille, N. Y. 
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of Scotland, Canada and United States 


Ryanogue Farms 


Also the Complete Dispersal of the Famous Herd at 


Loantaka Farms | 


At the Little Riding School, 130 West 56th Street 


NEW YORK CITY, MAY 21 


Every animal will be tuberculin tested prior to the sale, and 
Catalog ready May First. 


Madison Square Garden, 
; Fe 
























Head of Superb Ayrshires 
from the Leading Families 100 


Being the Second Annual Sale of 


P. Ryan, Esq Brewster, N. Y: 


America’s Greatest Ayrshire Herd 


Cr 


J. W. Ogden, Esq., Morristown, N. J. , 


certificate of health furnished to purchaser 
For copy, address 


FASIG-TIPTON CoO., 
New York City 
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King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
i give full description and prices. SEND FOR ONE, also 
for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - - FABIUS, N. Y. 











USUI EULA ULL UCU 


W. W. JENNINGS ° ° 
.OUONNLNNNDL TLAMKTANENONULOHTOUC HFM ENHANEERY ETE 


SSLUNGUDANN ANDAR ASA RATES nv 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


THE HOME OF 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
$8,000 cow. ey et 7 -five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothil. 

as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 7: 
38.03 ibs. butter in seven days. and has ae, the same breeding as "King of an & Pontiacs. 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 


DeKol 2d, 3721 we. ater 6 in seven days; 87 othe the hi breeding 
the same breeding as pe 


Write for — and prices 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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HOLSTEINS—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS. CHESTER, N. Y. 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 

official records. Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 lbs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 lbs. in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
If you want a great producing Kona bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke to head your herd. 





DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 
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Purebred Registered ISSR QQw"E:"h"_ 
Y 
G 
HOLSTEIN || STAR FARM 
CATTLE ||. 
Z 
According to figures compiled by the department Yj, 
of animal —ygr | y By a ee a cow Z Star Farms is the home of Morcedes Julipe 
pounds of fat a year to pay for feed and labor. Y Pietertie’s Paul. sire of King Segis and 
Every 1,008 pounds above this brings a yearly ZY Aageie Cornucopia Pauline Count. We have 
m yt 000 9 cow = a barn full of heifers and bulls bred in above 
ear, an 
produciian reaches 10.000 pounds the profit is $63. eee ro Men pny. ~nemdlay 
firms the wisdom of 
= stein- Friesian In our herd of 125 head we have lower 
a who nave T pte os _ priced ones. If you want a registered Holstein 
bull, cow, heifer or calf write us for prices. 
Send for FREE Iilustrated Descriptioe Booklets 7 ‘very animal in the herd tuberculin tested. 
y Free Mlustrated bulletin upon request. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION ZY 
STAR FARMS, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vi. y 
ZS SSIS SS SSS 
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Community Breeding 


The great sire, Paladin Sat No. 46390, can be 
bought for the remarkably low figure of $400. He has 





(one of the best sires of the breed); A. R. O. record 
86.09 Tbs. milk in 1 day, 2333.3 ibs. in 30 days; 
24.16 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 95.31 Ibs. 30 days. This 
sire has 22 A. R. O. daughters that average 16.08 Ibs. 
of butter in 7 days at two sears old. These are all 
of his daughters except one, in milk, and all 
them are from one medium sized herd. Paladin 
two thirds white, beautifully marked and one of the 
finest bulls living, so pronounced by the best experts. 


es 


He is a sure sire, and is sold only to prevent inbreeding. 

He is capable of breeding a hundred cows. If you 

wish references as to his quality, ask Hon. Wm. A. 

Matteson, Utica, N. ¥., E. A. Hutchens, Binghamton, 
Y., W. BR. Gates, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., or any 


saeul who has ever seen him. To see him is to buy him. 
BRADLEY FULLER - - UTICA, N. ¥. 








-HILLCGROFT FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 


all ages, sons and daughters of Judge Hengerveld 
= De Kol and Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, 
= from A. R. ©. dams. Farmer's price 


> GEO. R. HILL TOWANDA, PA. 











Crestmont Farms 


Calf last advertised is sold. Now we offer a beauty, 
% white, straight and square, weight at birth (Jan 
29) 115 iby, Sire’s dam 28.96 Ibs., full sister 31.95 
its. Dam has 16 tbs. as jr. 2 yr. old, is very large, 
handsome; granddaughter of Korndyke Butter Boy and 
De Kol Butter Boy Prince. Price $100 f. o. b. cars here 


H. C, Gates - Canton, Pennsylvania 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 


Offers for sale at reasonable prices Holstein- 
Friesian service bulls and bull calves from A. R. O. 
dams of fine breeding, and sired by Briar Butter 
Roy Korndyke 64786. He combines the blood of 
DeKol 24's Butter ~~ yo Hengerveld DeKol and 
Pontiac Korndyke; three of the great sires of the 
breed. Sires of 306 A. R. O. daughters. cone, for 
pedigree and photo. F. W. Seott, Granville, N.Y 




















150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 


5&0 fresh cows, hin days. 90 Ibs. day. Hoowsd 
en ow cows bred to freshen next 


All young, extra iarge and in 
We Tuberculin Test 
Heifer one week od crated and aboard cars, 
ages. 


hobred Cattle 
WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N.Y¥ 
Prospective buyers met at Cortla: 


ind 
Telephone from Cortland. Cortland 4 F.2. McGraw, 19K. 








GRADE HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


= 75 high-grade, nicely marked heifers, ranging in 
age from 1 to 2 years old. Also 50 young cows 
bred to freshen in August and September. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


producing lines 
sired > Pres. Harte- 
horn’s famous sire, os 
Colantha Clothilde 


60403. Dam, 
producing cow, Anna Senora Paul ‘a No. sols? fie “6 
Ibs. in 7 ears) who is the dam of Anna Walker 
Gelsche No. 123192, 31.85 Ibs. in T days, also the 
dam of Antoinette Pietertie Paul No. 171258, 20.95 
as a two-year-old. is bull cannot help but trans- 
mit his high producing qualities. 


FERTILAND FARMS 
Tanner & Tooke Hamiltoa, N. Y. 


250 Head must be sold 


by May 1, 1614, consisting of fresh cows, close 
springers and 2-year-old heifers, mostly high-grade 
Holsteing. Come and see them. Don't wait to write, 
as they must be sold at once. Prices $50 to $75 
for fresh and close-up cows 


J. R. FROST, Manneville, N. Y. 

















© One month old up, 
Holstein nearly white, sired by 
a bu 


ll whose two 


Bull Calves tries ver 


Ibs. butter 
in 7 days, from A. R. O. pare, = ht. 
EZRA OLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 





A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 


undred pounds 
day in official. tL - Grace 2d's Pietertic. His 
sire is Aaggie Grace Butter ~~. A fine individual, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $100. 
Cc L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. ¥. 


2 eS ge dace ee aoe 
orn in Sept. su 

fae ibaa Ly 
with R.O. records. We need the room here is your 











all calvi h 
Hood Ferm, Lowell, Mass. blood ot nie 1bth of 
Farm, Ch ion Lo the World. 
ears Authenticated the 2 os. yo 4428 Ibe. 


ipsa Berkshires of large 
ARM, . . 
quality and finish. Fancy Mammoth |, xs Turkeys - 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers for sale; Holstein bull ” 
ready for Service, bese Mar. y= An extra fine in- 


ervekd Butter Boy 
Dekel ber inten ye an oan 
ob. Rochester,¢150. W .S.Hinchey, P.0.B.729, Rochester, 


fe Bulls 


Pure-bred Holsteins of superior breeding. Breeding 
and prices on application. A. i Kessler, Brandt, Pa, 
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FOR HOME 





LALIA MITCHELL 


The world is full of laughing little 
babies, 


with curls of gold, 


kisses P 
And hands for hands to hoid 


But watching these, each wistful little 
stranger . 
Not yet to earth—ways quite accus- 


tomed grown, 


y lips cry out in agony of spirit 
mz) God, 


streets, 
Of voices shouting out a mer 


reasure, 
Oft at the twilight hour I sit.alone 


wonder why of all these merry 


ehildr 


en 
God gave not one to be my very own. 





The Wife’s Money 


te Money may be the root of all evil— 
> <doubtiess it is in nine-tenths of the 
 -@ases, but lack of it causes a goodly 
~ ghare of the misery and heartache in 
'. the world. Especially is this true with 
5 I have enougs faith in men 
* as a class to believe if they realized 

how distasteful it was to their wives 
-to ask for money every time a dollar 
‘was needed, that they would arrange 


the wife. 


’. to give them what they felt was their 


share or what was possible, as regu- 
and as ungrudgingly as they do 


yi Smt 4 
to their hired help. But most of them 


en 
ew « 


Pe x 


© don’t realize. 


“Why, what's the sense 
‘of doing that” they inquire, “what's 


mine is my wife's.” So it may be—but 


. 


“the pocketbook remains in the man’s 
; ket and the- wife’s share in it. 


“Blowly but surely the idea that mar- 


_ fied life is a partnership in every- 


_. possess 
embarrassing position. 


thing is gaining ground, but mean- 
while many women are dependents on 


their- husbands’ bounty. 


.. The average man dislikes marry- 


a wife with more money than he 
es. He feels he is put in an 
Sometimes. it 
works out al! right but we all know 
cases where the wife continually casts 
-it_up at her husband. 
‘It is: ‘You couldn’t have done this 
that or the other thing, if it hadn't 
m for the money Pa left me,” until 
the ag weir Pa had taken the 
ey m, 
where the woman has a little 
ney of her own, the possession of 
be it ever so small, gives her a feel- 
of independence, The right 
inded man generally prefers that 
should keep her money in her own 
The man who plans what he 
going to do with his wife’s or fian- 


cee’s money- is one to be distrusted. 


_ There’s a little something wrong, or- 


3 


Eipecs 


herself and the children. 


rily, with him, Wither he is mar- 


One curious thing is how many 
2 hele even after they have lived 
rably with a stingy husband for 
years and years, wil!, on coming into 
‘the possession of a little meney, turn 
it over to their husbands. 

-I know of one instance where the 
‘wife of a prosperous farmer for 18 
had almost got down on her 
for every cent she needed for 
I’ve even 
heard him howl about paying a> five 
‘cent laundry bill for collirs (his own.) 


“jWe were told that his mother did them 


“up so 


admirably that it wasn’t nec- 
to send them out and waste 
n There weren’t laundries in 
his mother’s time and ten to one the 


““home-ironed product that was so per- 


remembrance, he wouldn't 

ve worn to a rainy day auction, for 
with his other faults he was rather 
‘vain, But it was his policy to growl 


“whenever a cent had to-be spent even 


dire: necessities. 
’t it marvelous how some people 
money. It truly is their God. 
is all right to be provident—but 
t is the use of having money if 
_or your family get no pleasure 
it? The space of a man’s years 
nly three-score and ten and you 
take your shekels into the next 


en 18 the wife’ 
ied. teaving. wer $15,000. A 
a . there, after 
listener to an- 


lips pursed up for loving 


why is not one my very own. 
he world is full of children gay and 
ra) + rosy, 

Of little boys that play along the 


greeting 
Of laughter loud and dancing, eager 


feet. 
_ And though I give to these, myself, my 


“Oh no” she said, “David never 
gave mé any peace until I gave it to 
him to invest.”’ 

“But after living all. these- years 
with David, and knowing his ‘near- 
ness,’ why didn’t. you keep it in 
your own hands?” “Well he made 
such a fuss about what the neighbors 
would say, how I didn’t trust him, and 
how it would look, etc, that I finally 
gave in for the sake of peace.” ; 

If I’m any judge of the strength of 
the human body, that man couldn't 
have fussed any more, without danger 
of exploding into a thousand pieces, 
than he did when five dollars was 
needed for clothes. So I don’t believe 
the resulting unpleasantness if she had 
kept the money could have been much 
worse. The interest on her own 
money would hav ¢ de that wife feel 
rich, after years of what she had gone 
through. But for the sake of a little 
temporary peace she didn’t avail her- 
self of the chance for comparative 
freedom from the continual bickering. 
Somehow I lost all sympathy for her 
after that. Probably she was to be 
pitied that she had lost or never had 
ordinary will power but really I could- 
n’t give her that pity. 

THER HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 





Attractive Summer Modes 


The new summer styles show many 
changes this spring. Few sleeves are 
put in at the normal armcye. The rag- 
lan and drop shoulder are popular 
modes. Nearly all the skirts are full 
through the hip line and narrow at the 
bottom, 

5322—Ladies’ Maternity Dress 


The waist of this dress is made with 
lacings at the darts and down the cen- 
ter of the front. If corsets are not worn 
these places should be boned. The skirt 
also is made with a number of tucks and 
if these are sewed in by hand they can 
be ripped out as necessary and the line 
of stitching will not show in the mate- 
rial. The pattern, 5322, is cut in sizes 32 
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to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 6% yards of 36-inch material. 

6649—Ladies’ Apron and Cap 

This apron is almost'a dress. It has 
a short waist in Empire style, with little 
ruffies for sleeves, and the skirt is gath- 
ered all around. The closing is in the 
center of the back and ere are two 
patch pockets. The pattern, 6649, is cut 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requirés 4% yards of 86- 
inch material. 


6657—Child’s Rompers 


These are in the new and popular Dutch 
style. The blouse has quite a long open- 
ing in front, through which a shield is 
visible, the outside hooking to it. A 
small collar trims the neck. The pat- 
tern, 6657, is cut In sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Medium size requires 1 yard of 36-inch 
material of light goods and 1% yards 
of 36-inch dark goods. 

Misses’ Dress 

In this very smart costume we have 
a very full blouse gathered to an exten- 
sion of the sleeve, which ends at the neck 
edge. The two-piece skirt has a tuck 
across front and back to give the peg- 
top flare required below.the hips. It 
is gathered at its upper edge. The pat- 
tern, 6668, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material, % yard of 18- 
inch lace and % yard of 27-inch satin. 


6618—Misses’ Skirt 


cheviot or broadcloth can be 
used to make this skirt. The skirt is 
made with three sections. It closes at 
the left side. The skirt is joined to a 
two-piece foundation. The pattern, 6618, 
is cut in sizes 14 and 20 years. Medium 
size requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for the skirt and 2% yards of the 
same width for the foundation. 
6539—Ladies’ Coat 
With the coming of summer the coats 
are less long and this model, which is 
47% inches, is just right for a long gar- 
ment. It has an extended shoulder and 
@ wide, plain sleeve, while front and back 
are both plain and scant. The pattern, 
6539, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 54-inch material. 


6647—Ladies’ One-Piece Skirt 
This skirt offers us a model of a very 


Serge, 











- Sleeve is attached. 


late style of the peg top. It closes in 
the front and may have either the raiscq 
or the regulation waistline. Such ma. 
terials as cheviot,serge, twilled goods ang 
the like can be used to make this skirt 
The pattern, 6647, is cut in sizes 22 to 33 
inches waist measure. Medium size re. 
quires 1% yards of'50-inch material. 
6570—Ladies’ Dress 

Loose in every line this frock has a 
deep seamless shoulder yoke, with a very 
low seam where the plain, full length 
Below the yoke the 
material is quite full and the open neck 
has an inner vest and an outer collar ang 
revers. The pattern, 6570, is cut in 
Sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Me 
dium size requires 3% yards of 50-inch 
material. 

5808—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

This shirtwaist is just the thing for 
business wear. The waist closes at the 
front and is made with the raglan shou). 
der, the sleeves extending to the neck 
edge. Linen, madras or China silk can 
be used to make this shirtwaist. The 
pattern, 5808, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size re. 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


6437—Ladies’ Blouse 
Perhaps the most novel feature of 
this thoroughly modern blouse is the 
seamless yoke, which covers both hack 
and front above the bust line. This is 
carried far down on the arm, The bower 
portion of the blouse in bot front and 
back is full. The pattern, 6437, is cut 
in sizes 94 to 42 inches bust measure, 
Medium Size requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. 
5972—Girls’ Dress 
Linen, gingham or serge can be used 
to make this dress with the collar, cuffs 
and belt of contrasting material. The 
dress closes at the front and can be 
made with either long or short sleeves. 
The pattern, 5972, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 
years. Age 8 years requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material and % yard ot 27- 
inch contrasting goods. 
6669—Child’s Dress 
This frock is plain and practical, 
suited to such serviceable materials, 
as serge, cheviot and gingham. There is 
a short tuck which passés over each 
shoulder and the neck is cut square with 
an ornamental yoke. The pattern, 6669, 
is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch figured goods 
and %. yard of 36-inch plain goods. 
6636—-Girls’ Middy Dress 


In this dress we have a novel form 
an old favorite. The blouse is slijppe 


two-piece 

joined to an underwaist and may be 
the same material as the blouse « 
something contracting. The pattern, 
6636, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
dium size requires for blouse 1% 
of 36-inch material; for the skigt 7% } 
of 44-inch, with % yards of 36-inch 
the underwaist, 

Price of all patterns 10 cents. Ee sure 
to state size. Order by mumber from 
our fashion department. 


Delicious Cakes 


ANGEL CAKE—Add a scant teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar to the whites 
of eight eggs and beat to a stiff froth. 
Add one cupful of sugar and beat 
again. Then sift one-half teaspoonful 
of salt into one cupful of flour and 
stir lightly into the eggs and sugar. 
Flavor as»desired and bake in an 
angel cake tin in. a moderate ove: 

MocHA CAKE—Sift a heaping ta- 
spoonful of baking powder into one 
cupful of flour, add one cupfu!l of 
sugar. Make a hollow in the center 
and break in two eggs. Melt a pirce 
of butter the size of a walnut in hall 
@ cupful of boiling milk. Stir all 
together quickly and bake in jelly 
cake tins. Spread a mocha filling De- 
tween and on top. 

Nut CAKE—One and a half cupfuls 
of sugar, one-half‘’cupful of butter, 
two eggs, one-half cupful of milk, two 
cupfuls of flour, two level teaspoun- 
fuls of baking powder, one cupfu! of 
chopped nut meats, Cream the butter 
and sugar, beat the eggs, whites and 
olks separately, add the yolks to the 

utter and sugar, then add the milk. 
Sift the baking powder and flour to- 
gether and stir lightly into the mx- 
ture, then fold in the whites and add 
the nuts last. Bake in a moderate 
oven in loaf tins. 

MocHa FILLinc—Melt one square of 
chocolate in one-half cupfu! of strong 
hot coffee in a double boiler. Add one 
cupful of powdered sugar and halt a 
cupful of cream. Cook unti] of the 
right. consistency and spread between 
layers of cake. _ 

Not FILLinc—Whip one cuptu! of 
thick créam. Beat the whites of (w° 

to a stiff froth. Beat one-h? 
open! of powdered sugar and -4 


for 












-the eges together and flavor 


vanilla. 
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Mrs. Dick of Goldite—VI 


ELLO— just a minute said 
the lively little woman, 
and she dived inside the 
newest building and was 
out aimost immediately 
with a great sack of plun- 

’ ger that she jerked about with most 
erting energy. 
Po riere, fetch this down to the house.” 
she demanded imperiously. | “What's 
the good of my finding you here in 
Goldite if you don’t do nothing for 
your country?” 

Van shouldered the sack, 

“what are you doing here anyhow?” 
said he, “—-up before breakfast and 
pusy as a hen scratching for one 

. = eg 
Paces on,” she answered, starting 
priskly toward a new white building, 
off the main thoroughfare, eastward. 
“T live here—start my boardinghouse 
today. I’m going to get rich. Every 
room’s furnished and every bed want- 
ed as fast as I can make ‘em up, Have 
you had your breakfast?” 

“Say, you're my Indian,” “answered 
Van. “I’ve got you two customers al- 
ready. You've got to take them in and 
give them your best if you turn some- 
one else inside eut to do it.” 

Mrs Dick paused suddenly. 

“Bronson Van Buren! You're stuck 
one some woman at last!” 

“At last?” said Van. “Haven't I al- 
ways been stuck after you?” 

Mrs Dick resumed her brisk locomo- 
ion. 
oe snakes alive!’”’ she concluded ex- 
plosively. ‘She’s respectable, of 
course? But you said two. Now see 
here, Van, no Mormon games with 
e!”’ 
Her maid—it’s her maid that’s with 
her,’ Van explained. “Don’t jump 
down my throat till I grease it.” 
“Her maid!” Mrs Dick said no more 
as to that. The way she did it was 
enongh, They had come to the door 
of her newly finished house, a clean, 
home-like place from which a fra- 
grance of preparing breakfast flowed 
like a ravishing nectar. ‘‘Where are 


they now?’ she demanded impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Wherever they are it ain’t fit 
for a horse! Why don’t you go and 
fetch ’em?” 


Van put the bag inside the door, and 
went down the street. 

She was not, of course, at “home” 
when he arrived at the place he had 
found the previous evening. Dis- 
turbed for a moment by her absence, 
he presently discerned her, off there 
westward on the hill from which she 
was making a survey of the camp. 
Three minutes after he was climbing 
up the slope and she turned and 
looked downward upon him. 

“By heaven!” he said beneath his 
breath, ““—-what beauty!” 

With the sunlight flinging its gold 
and riches upon her, what a marvel of 
color she presented!—such creamy 
white and changing rose tints in her 
cheeks—such a wonderful brown in 
her hair and eyes—such crimson of 
lips that parted in a smile over even 
little jewels of teeth! And she smiled 
on the horseman, tail and active, com- 
ing to find her on the hill. 

“Good morning!” she cried. “Oh. 
isn’t it wonderful—so big, and bare, 
and clean!” 

Van smiled. 

“Its a hungry-looking country to 
Mme—looks as if it has eaten all the 
trees. If it makes you think of break- 
fast, or just plain coffee and rolls, I’ve 
found a place I hope you'll like, with 
a friend I didn’t know was here.” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,’’.she 
Said, “I’m afraid we’re a great deal of 
trouble.”’ 

“That’s what women were made 
for,” he answered her frankly, a bright, 
dancing light in his eyes. “They 
Couldn’t help it if they would, and I 
Suess they wouldn’t if they could.” 

“Oh, indeed?’’ She shot him a quick 
Blance, half a challenge. “I guess if 
you don’t mind we won't go to the 
Place you’ve found, for breakfast, this 
morning.” 

“You’d better guess again,’”’ he an- 
Swered, and taking her arm, in a mas- 
terful way that bereft her of the power 
of speech or resistance, he marched 
her briskly down the slope and 
Straight toward Mrs Dick's. 

Thank your stars you've struck a 
Place like this,” he said. “If you don’t 
ul have to thank them for you.” 

‘Perhaps I ought to thank you first,” 
She ventured smilingly. it wouid 
have seemed absurd to resent his boy- 

h ways, 
> You may,” he said, “when I get to 

© one of your stars.” 

Oh, really? Why defer mere thanks 
indefinitely 2” 

It won’t be indefinitely, and besides, 

Pa will keep—and breakfast 





>, tie entered the house, with Beth and 
mer maid humbly trailing at his heels. 
+, Dick came bustling from the 
hen a little ant. Van in- 
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troduced his charges briefly. Mrs Dick 
shook hands with them both. 

“Well!” she said, “I like you after 
all! And it’s lucky I do, for if I didn’t 
I don’t know’s I should take you or 
not, even if Van did say I had to.” 

Van took her by the shoulders and 
shook her boyishly. 

“You'd take a stick of dynamite and 
a house afire, both in one hahd, if I 
said so,”’ he announced. ‘‘Now don’t 
get hostile.” 

“Well—I s’pose I would,” agreed 
Mrs Dick. She added to Beth: “Ain’t 
he the dickens and all? Just regular 
brute strength. Come right upstairs 
till I show you where you’re put. I've 
turned off two men to let you have the 
best ro in the house.” 

Beth*had to smile. She had never 
felt so helpless in her life—or so 
amused, She followed Mrs Dick obe- 
diently, finding the two-bed room 
above to be a bright, new-smelling 
apartment of acceptable size and situa- 
tion. In answer to a score of rapid- 
fire questions on the part of Mrs Dick, 
she imparted as much as Van already 
knew concerning herself and her quest. 

Mrs Dick became her friend forth- 
with, then hastened downstairs to the 
kitchen. Van and Beth presently took 
breakfast together, while Elsa, with a 
borrowed needle and thread, was bus- 
ied with some minor repairing of gar- 
ments roughly used the day before. 
Other boarders and lodgers of the 
house had already eaten and gone, to 
resume their swirl in the maelstrom of 
the camp, For a time the two thus left 
alone in the dining room appeased 
their appetites in silence. Van watehed 
the face of the girl for a time and 
finally spoke. 

“T’ll let you know whatever I hear 
about ,your brother, if there is any 
more to hear. Meantime you'll haye to 
remain here and wait.” 

She was silent for a moment, reflect- 
ing on the situation. 


Mr Bostwick Once More 


“You took my suitcase away from 
Mr Bostwick, you’ll remember,” she 
said, “and left it where we got the 
horses.” 

“It will be here today,” he answered. 
“I arranged for that with Dave.’’ 

“Oh. But of course you cannot tell 
when Mr Bostwick may appear.”’ 

“His movements couldn’t be ar- 
ranged so conveniently, otherwise he 
wouldn’t appear at all.” 

She glanced at him, startled. 

“Not come at all? But I need him! 
Besides, he’s my I expect him to go 
and find my brother. And the trunk 
checks are all in his pocket—wait!— 
no they’re not, they’re in my suitcase 
after all.” 

“You’re in luck,’’ he assured her 
blandly, ‘for Searle has doubtless lost 
all his pockets.” 

“Lost in his pockets?’’she echoed. 
“Perhaps you mean the convicts took 
them—took his clothing—everything. 

“Everything except his pleasant 
manner,” Van agreed. “They have 
plenty of that of their own.” 

She was lost for a moment in re- 
flection, 

“Poor Searle! Poor Mr Bostwick!” 

Van drank the last of his coffee, 

“Was Searle the only man you knew 
in all New York?” 

She colored. “Certainly not. Of 
course not. Why do you ask such a 
question?” 

“T was trying to understand the sit- 
uation, but I give it up.”” He looked in 
her eyes with mock gravity, and she 
colored, 

She understood precisely what he 
meant—the situation between herself 
and Bostwick, to whom, she feared, 
she half confessed 
gaged. She started three times to make 
a reply, but halted each answer for a 
better. 

“You don’t like Mr Bostwick,” she 
finally observed, g 

“I certainly do not.” He rose to go, 
adding: “You like him about that way 
yourself—since yesterday.” 

Her. eyes had been sparkling, but 
now they snapped. 

“‘Why—how can you speak so rude- 
ly? You know that isn’t true! You 
know I like—admire Mr Bost— You 
haven’t any right to say a thing like 
that—no matter what you may have 
done for me!” 

She too had risen. She faced him 
glowingly. He suddenly took both her 
hands and held them in a firm, warm 
clasp from which there could be no 
escape. 

“Beth,” -he said audaciously, “you 
are never going to marry that man.” 

She was struggling vainly to be free. 
Her face was crimson. 

“Let me go!” she demanded. “Mr 
Van—you let me go! I don’t see how 
you dare to say a thing like that. I 
don’t know why . 

“You can’t marry Searle,” he inter- 
rupted, “because you are going to 
marry me.” , 

He raised her hands to his lips and 
kissed them both. 

“Be back by and by,” he added, and 
off he went, through the kitchen, leav- 
ing Beth by the table speechless, burn- 








‘Gmotions in her 


herself en-. 


with a hundred wild 

He continued out at the rear of the 
ae where little Mrs Dick was val- 

tly tugging at two large buckets of 
water. He relieved her of the*burden. 

“Say, Priscilla,” he drawled, “if a 
smoke-faced Easterner comes around 
here while I’m gone, looking for—you 
know-——Miss Kent, remember he can't 
have a room in your house if he offers 
a million and walks on his hands and 
prays in thirteen languages.” 

Little Mrs Dick glanced up at him 
shrewdly. 

“Have you got it as bad as that? 
Snakes alive! All right; I guess I'll 
remember.” 

“Be good,” said Van, and off he went 
to the assayer’s shop for which he had 
started before. 

The assayer glanced up briefly. He 
was busy at a bucking-board, where, 
with energetic application of a very 
heavy weight, on the end of a handle, 
he was grinding up a lot of dusty ore. 

“Greeting, Van,”’ said he. ““Come in,” 

Van shook his outstretched hand. 

“I thought I’d like to see those re- 
sults,”’ he said, “—that rock I fetched 
you last, remember? You thought you 
could finish the batch last week. Gold 
rock from the ‘See Saw’ claim that I 
bought three weeks ago.” 

“Yes, oh yes. Now what did I do 
with— Finished ’em up and put ’em 
away somewhere,” said the assayer, 
dusting his hands and moving toward 
his desk. “Such a lot of stuff’s been 
coming in—here they are, I reckon.” 
He drew a half dozen small printed 
forms from a cavity in the desk, 
glanced them over briefly and handed 
the lotto Van. “Nothing doing. Pretty 
good rock for building purposes.” 

“Nothing doing’? echoed Van in- 
creduously, staring at the assay rec- 
ords which showed in merciless blunt- 
ness that six different samples of 
ruptured ore had. proved to be abso- 
lutely worthless. “The samples you as- 
sayed first showed from ten to one 
hundred and fifty dollars to the ton, in 
gold.” 

“What's that got to do with this?” 
inquired the master of acids and fire. 
“You don’t mean to say ‘ 

“Do with it, man? It all came out 
of the same identical prospect,’’ Van 
interrupted, “These were later sam- 
ples than the others, that’s all.’’ 

The assayer glanced over his shoul- 
der at the hope-destroying slips. 

“The ‘See Saw’ claim,’’ he said per- 
functorily. “You bought it, Van, who 
from?” 

“From Selwyn Briggs.”’ 

“Sorry,” said the assayer briefly. 
“H’m! That Briggs!” 

“You don’t mean It couldn’t 
have been salted on me!” Van de- 
clared, “I took my own samples, broke 
down a new face purposely, sacked it 
all myself—and seaped the sacks. No 
one touched those sacks till you broke 
the seals in this office. He couldn’t 
have salted me, Frank. What possible 
chance os 

The assayer went to a shelf, took 
down a small canvas bag, glanced at a 
mark that identified it as one in which 
samples of “See Saw” rock had ar- 
rived for the former assay, and turned 
it inside out. 

“Once in a while I’ve heard of a cute 
one squirting a sharp syringe full of 
chloride of gold on worthless rock, 
through the meshes of the canvas, even 
after the samples were sealed,” he 
imparted quietly. ‘This sack looks to 
me Tike some I’ve encountered before 
that were pretty rich in gold. I'll assay 
the cloth if you like.” 

Van took the sack in his hand, ex- 
amined it silently, then glanced as 
before at his papers. 

A Poor Investment 

“Salted—by that lump of a Briggs!” 
His lip was curvéd in a_ mirthless 
smile. “I guess I’ve got it in the neck 
all right. These last sampples tell the 
real story.” He slapped the papers 
across his hand, then tore them up in 
tiny bits and threw them on the floor. 

“Sorry, old man,’’ said the assayer 
as before. “Hope you didn’t pay him 
much for the claim.” 

“Not much,” said Van. “All I had— 
and some of it borrowed money.”’ 

The assayer puckered up his mouth. 

“Briggs has skipped—gone East.”’ 

I know. Well—all in a lifetime, I 
suppose, Pay you, Frank, when I can.”’ 

“That's all right,” his friend assured 
him, ‘Forget it if you like.” 

Van started off, but returned. 

“Say, Frank,” he said, “don’t hawk 
this around. It’s bad enough for me 
to laugh at myself. I don’t want the 
chorus joining in.” 

“I’m your clam,”’ said Frank, “So 
long, and better luck!” 

Van had relinquished all hold on the 
golden dream once dangled before him 
by th. Monte Cristo mine, to lay 
strong hands on the promise vouch- 
safed by the “See Saw” claim which 
he had purchased. As he walked away 
from the assayer’s shop he felt his 
hands absolutely empty. For the very 
first time in at least four years he had 
ro blinding glitter before his vision to 
entice him to feverish endeavor. He 
was a dreamer with no dreams, 4 
miner without a mine. 

He felt chagrined, humiliated. After 
all his time spent here in the world’s 
most prodigious laboratory of miner- 
als, he had purchased a salted mine! 























A sharoer man, that sad-faced, half- 
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Mrs. 


Hopeless—‘‘\'m all upset. 
Mrs. Pryor phoned me yesterday 
that she was going to drive over 


this afternoon, so I had to put off 
washing. It takes me all day, 
and I wouldn’t have her catch 
me working for anything—she’d 
never get done talking about my 

. poor management.”’ 

Anty Drudge—‘‘My dear, I'm 
afraid you're a poor manager, 
to put your washing off. You 
should have used Fels-Naptha 
Soap. Then you would have 
been ready to see your visitor, 
with the wash safely out of the 


way. 


Doing a little 
each day, with 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap to make 
your work easy, 
will keep your 
house clean and 
fresh, and won’t 
tire you out, 
either. 


Fels-Naptha 


will do your 
washing for you 
in cool or luke- 


warm water, with- 
out hard rubbing 
or boiling the 
clothes, and will 
do it better, 
quicker and 
easier than ever. 


Fels-Naptha does 
every kind of work. 
It makes dirt disap- 
pear, dissolves grease, 
and makes stains van- 
ish, even stubborn 
blood stains. 


Buy it by the box or carton. Fol. 
low the directions on the Red and 
Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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- Your Sunday roast is best ee ona 
New Pe io 
Oil Cook-stove 


Its steady, even heat preserves the rich, natural 
flavor of the meat. And you can regulate the 
heat just as you want it—ideal for baking, broil- 
ing, toasting—every kind of cooking. 

Made with !, 2, 3 and 4 burners, also new stove with Fire- 
less Cooking Oven. Atall hardware and department stores. 


Standard Oi] Compan 


: of New York 
New York Buffalo 
.. Albany 























Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $200 


The Victrola is.a 
source of endless 
pleasure to the en- 
tire household. 


It gives everybody the kind of 
music they like best. 
Hear your favorite music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Write to us for 
catalogs. 
Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distribu 





Chitd’s Slip No, 2530 


spring bargain sure. This pretty design for 
ip No. 2530 comes stamped for solid and 
embroidery on 1% yards of our best quality 











inches wide. Just think, we send 
on and -% yard of half-inch 35c 




















Drawn Work Searf No. 253! 


neat Scarf No. 2531 for sideboard or table is 
Dig value for the money. It is made of white 
+ crash, with drawn work edge and hemmed and 
z Measures, 
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ROSE SEELYE- MILLER 
{Concluded from. Last Week.] 

Joe and Hiram discussed ways and 
means that night, and the next day 
as soon ‘as they could leave their work 
they again started out to seek the 
snowy owl, with just- about. the same 
success as had been vouchsafed them 
the previous day. -They returned 
home at night disappointed but with 
the lust of hunt burning more fiercely 
in their veins.~ So the matter went on 
for a week. ‘The ow! did not go away; 
he perched on some strawstack within 
eyesight day by day, and he séemed 
rather to enjoy the game as much as 
anyone, but never was he found un- 
guarded. Joe shot and Hiram and 
Joe planned and Hiram schemed, but 
every shot and every scheme failed. 
They could not shoot; catch or entrap 
the snowy owl. 

At the end of the week Hiram dis- 
claimed any further interest in the 
hunt. 

“Figgerin’ the use of a team for 
six days,-.and the time of two men 
for half a day for six days, we've 
spent about twenty-five dollars’ 
werth of horse ‘nd man’ flesh 
tryin’ to get that critter, not count- 
in’ in the cost of the boxes of 
shells we’ye wasted ’nd the wear ’nd 
tear on the sleds ’nd our lacerated 
feelin’s. I’m quits. I'll run the farm 
awhile ’nd so git a rest.” 

“I ‘can’t do anythin’ alone,” Joe 
grumbled, for boy as he was, he was 
he was not yet ready to give up. 

“You might invite me to your hunt- 
ing party Monday,” Pa Petty sug- 
gested- mildly. : 

“Would you?” cried Joe. “Why, I 
betcher you'll git him first thing!” 

Pa Petty entered into the hunt, and 
he, too, spent a week trying to get 
the snowy owl, but his luck was just 
the same as that of Hiram and Joe, 
and at last he, too, pulled out of the 
contest. 

One morning, long before daylight, 
Joe took his stealthy way to the 
strawstack where the snowy owl was 
most often found... He covered him- 
self deeply in the straw, leaving only 
a little breathing place. He arranged 
the gun under the straw, too, with a 
loose covering in such a way that he 
could aim it a little and pull the. trig- 
ger without exposing himself to sight. 
He waited a great while for the snowy 
wonder to appear, and he had about 
given up when he saw soaring. above 
him in the blue the expansive beauty 
of the owl. Slowly, gracefully, he 
sank lower and lower until he poised 
himself lightly, fluffed his wings and 
folded them, perched so near to Joe 
that he could almost have caught him 
by the legs but he was not in line with 
the gun, and Joe did. not dare to 
move it lest he frighten him away. 
The ow!, however, moved a little, and 
then Joe’s heart thumped so he feared 
its noise would scare the bird away; 
but it did not. Joe paused, trembled, 
hesitated, shuddered, and then grit- 
ting his teeth he pulled the trigger of 
the gun. The great white owl fiut- 
tered up a little but did not sweep 
away, instead he slowly settied back 
upon the stack again. Joe could see 
through the loose straw that covered 
his face that the bird was unhurt, but 
he was tantalizingly near, too near to 
be shot. Then a mad idea seized Joe. 


Shot at Last 


“TI believe he’s nothing but a-ghost 
bird; no real bird could escape every 
shot. I’ll. just. touch him and see if 
he is real.” Joe reached out a tenta- 
tive hand and with a quick thrust 
grasped the great bird about-the legs. 
The sowl was real—he flapped his 
wings and tore at Joe’s bare flesh 
with his great beak and cruel talons. 
So sudden and vicious was the on- 
slaught, and so close did the great 
beak strike to Joe’s straw-filled eyes 
that he tore himself -loose from his 
enshrouding and began to fight for 
the bird and to save himself. With 
one hand Joe warded off the blows of 
beak and wings and with the other he 
clutched his prey, but it was an un- 
equal battle, and Joe, trying to change 
his grip upon the bird, loosened his 
hand a little and the owl tore one leg 
free, and almost before Joe knew it 
the bird was free and he himself was 
standing dazed and bleeding upon the 
straw, watching the great creature as 
it flapped away.- Joe wiped the blood 
from. his eyes and face and hands, 
pulled the gun from its hiding place, 
slid down off the stack and made his 
sorry way. homeward. " 

There was no doubt in his mind 
that the owl was real, but he realized 
the futility of making any further 
effort to capture it. ‘ 

Joe’s shoulders drooped,, his torn 


face and hands smarted, and so sore- 
disappoint 


was his spirit with 





and loss that he forgot to remove the 
Shells from his gun. He had almost 
reached the barn when there came 
the flutter of wings and the snowy 
owl lit on a post not far from where 
Joe stood. For a moment he was 
dazed, confounded, then he lifted his 
gun, leveled it upon the post, which 
chanced to hide him, pulled the trig- 
ger and shot. The great bird lifteg 
his snowy wings heavily, stagger, a 
from his perch and fell heavily to the 
ground. Joe, white-faced and trem. 
bling so he could hardly walk, went 
haltingly forward to the mass of 
snowy plumage lying upon the ground. 
The beautiful emerald eyes were 
already glazing and there were scarlet 
spots of blood upon the snow. Joe 
lifted the bird and the stately heaq 
hung limp upon his arm, 

There was a clamor of excited talk 
as Joe advanced slowly into the home 
yard with the coveted object of many 
a hunt in his arms. There was no 
jubilation in Joe’s face and his eyes 
had a stricken look, although he did 
not cry as he usually did. Some way, 
it seemed to Joe, that he, too, was 
hurt to the heart like this great bird. 

“You've got the ghost at last,” ]- 
unteered Hiram, with a furtive look 
at Joe’s misery filled. face. 

“Yes,” admitted Joe fiercely, “I’ve 
murdered him, one of the most beau- 
tiful of the plain’s creatures! And 
what do I want with him, now I have 
him?  Wasn’t his life worth more 
than the few dollars I'll get if I 
him? Oh,” moaned Joe, “I wisht 
could set him up on that strawsta: 
again—I wisht—I wisht—I could give 
him back his—life!” 

“Why, it’s only 
soothed Pa Petty. 

“Oniy an owl!” stormed Joe. “Only 
an owl—why, it’s life I’ve killed, in- 
nocent, harmless, beautiful life! The 
king of all the plains—I can see him 
now as he sat on this throne of golden 
straw—but I’ve—murdered—him! 

“Joe feels as if he’d killed a ange!,” 
mused Hiram, walking toward the 
house, “I’d ’no but I'd feel pret’ nigh 
the same if *twus me!” 

“Let me have him, Joe,” urged Ma 
Petty. , 

“T’ll never kill anythin’ agin 
don’t need killing’, just because it’s 
killin’ or hurtin’ or threatenin’ sum- 
thing worth a good deal more than it 
is itself,” and hunting for the sake 
of shedding blood was forever over 
for Joe. He had learned the great 
lesson of life—to live and to let live— 
for an innnocent bird alive and beau- 
tiful is much more to be desired than 
the same thing dead. 

About three weeks after the snowy 
owl had fallen a prey to Joe’s blood 
lust, a white owl was seen perched 
upon the same old strawstack in the 
same old way. Joe was drawn irre- 
sistibly to it; he crept along, his heart 
throbbing with joy, and. he longed to 
see it lift its wings and fly away—not 
for worlds would Joe have lifted a 
gun against the magnificent creature. 
Closer and closer drew Joe, making 
all sorts of noise to startle the bird 
just to see it rise gracefully upon its 
wings and float away. But the owl 
just sat still and never moved. More 
than once Joe went down to the stack 
to see the’ bird, but it- was still perched 
in the same old place. Finally Joe 
crept to the stack and climbed upon 
it. His breath came in quick gasps 
as he knelt beside the stately snow 
owl. Joe looked long at the bird and 
it seemed to look long at him, his 
head turned in a friendly way to Joe. 


an owl, Joe,’ 


that 


but the ow! neither moved no: 
Joe touched the silver wings 
Stroked the shining head, but the 
bird still remained quiescent. Then 
Joe lifted the owl bodily to discover 
what he had already presaged—the 
owl was stuffed and mounted. Joe 
earried the bird home. 

“Oh, Joe!” cried Ma Petty aghast. 
“You've found out—you’ve found out 
I had him stuffed. I thought maybe 
it would be a comfort to you to see 
an owl in the old place. I though! 
you wouldn’t hunt him—and so ! 
hoped you wouldn’t find out— 

“We're friends,” responded 
“He says to me as plain as he 
say that if his death has saved 
comrades it’s all right. There always 
has to be some martys to boys’ fo! 
ishness and he’s the grandest 
ever! I'll keep him—and [I'll never 
forget.” And now Joe wiped \ 
the tears he could not shed on that 
dark day when he felt so poignantly 
that he had taken, needlessly, an 
nocent life—the life of a snowy ow! 

{The End.] 


and 





The. power which resided in an in- 
dividual is new in nature, and none 
but: he knows what this is which he 
can d does he know until he 
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City Willie Learns That Clothes Don’t Make the Farmer 





- The Furnace of Gold 


[From Page 21.] : 
sick Selwyn Briggs, had actually 
trimmed him like this! 

Salted! And@ he was broke. Well, 
what was the next thing to do? He 
Pthought of the fine large bill of goods, 
Pengaged for himself and partners to 
jake to the “See Saw” claim. It made 
him smile. But he would not rescind 
the order—for a while, His partners, 
Pwith his worldly goods, the Chinese 
cook and all the household, save 
Cayuse would asrive by noon, 

He dreaded the thought of meeting 
yarious acquaintances here in camp— 
the friends to whom he had said he 
was going that day to the “See Saw” 
property, far over the Mahogany range 
mear tie Indian reservation, He de- 
fermined to go. Perhaps the shack 
‘and the shaft-house on the claim, 
th the windlass and tools included 
by Briggs in the bill of sale, might 
Metch a few odd doliars. Slowly down 
the street he went to the hay yard 
where his pony was stabled. He met 
‘3 water man, halting on his rounds at 
the front of a neat canvas dwelling. 
The man had three large barrels on a 
wagon, each full of muddy, brackish 
water. A long piece of hose was thrust 
finto one, its other end dangled out 
ebehind. 

} From the tent emerged a woman 
swith her buckets. The water man 
splaced the hose-end to his mouth, ap- 
plied a lusty suction, and the water 
tame gushing forth. He filled both 
Teceptacles, collected the price, and 
then drove on to the next. 

Despite the utter hopelessness of his® 
Ppresent situation, his spirits were not 

spressed, Gettysburg,he reflected, was 
lm genius for bumping into queer old 
Mprospectors—relics of the days of 
forty-nine, and from some such desert 

Wanderer he would doubtless soon pick 
mp aclaim, There was nothing like 
putting Gettysburg upon the scent, 

Vah wrote a note to his partners, 

“Dear Fellow Mourners: Have just 
mscovered a joke. I was salted on the 


Saw’ property. Our pipe dream is 


Mefunct. Have gone over to lay out 
mains. If you find any oldtimers who 
ve just iscovered some lost bo- 


nza, take them into camp. Don’t get 
peak; get busy. Be back a little after 


n 

This he left witht the hay-yard man 

here his partners would stop when 
they arrived. Mounted on Suvy, his 
butlaw of the day before, he rode 
fftom Goldite joyously. After all, what 
Was the odds? He had been no better 
of than now at least a hundred times. 
At the worst he still had his partners 
and his horse, a breakfast abroad, and 
® mountain ahead to climb. Indeed, 
a the light -of friendship in his 
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SOME FRIEND NOW i 


broncho’s eyes, as well as at the pony’s 
neigh of welcome, back there at the 
yard, he had felt a boundless pleasure 
in his veins. He patted the chestnut’s 
neck, in his rough, brusque way of 
companionship, and the horse fairly 
quivered with pleasure, 
{To Be Continued.] 





Better Home Contest Winners 

It was almost unbelievable the 
number of people among our readers 
who enjoyed playing “make believe” 
and who were willing to take the 
trouble to write us a letter telling how 
they would spend $500 to make their 
home better. Interesting isn’t a strong 
enough word to describe those letters, 
When you had finished reading them 
you felt as if you had had the pleas- 
ure of visiting personally in the homes 
of all these readers. Aside from a 
personal visit, one couldn’t imagine 
coming closer in touch with the needs 
and ideals of the writers.- The task 
of selecting the prize winfférs with so 
many letters of exceptional merit was 
no easy one. The names of the suc- 
cessful ones appear below. Their 
letters and some others will appear 
in a future issue of the paper. 

The first prize of $3 for the best 
letter from a woman was awarded to 
Miss Clella M. Fish of Michigan. 

Mrs C. E. Brown of Montana, Mrs M. 
A. Hooper of New Jersey, Mrs J. L. 
Forkner of Montana, Mrs R. Harry 
Wilson of Delaware, Mrs W. I. Bur 
gess of Tennessee, Mrs L. M. Cadwel 
of Vermont, Mrs H. V. Miller of New 
York, Mrs Dan H. Smith of New York, 
Anne L,.. Becker of Connecticut and 
Mrs Charles C. Kimball of Montana 
received prizes of $1 each. 

The first prize of $3 for the best 
letter received from a man was 
awarded to E. C. Dow of Maine. 

John F. Bressler of Pennsylvania, 
H. B. Kilgore of North Dakota, Guy 
R. Burgess of Tennessee, M. G. Bru- 
baker of Pennsylvania, J. F. Evans 
of North Carolina, Clinton Ball of 
Massachusetts, I. O. Young of Penn- 
sylvania, William H. Crouk of New 
York, Walter Stewart of Ohio and 
Frank Atwood of Vermont received 
prizes of $1 each. 





A Mathematical Star 








Rearrange the figures in the star 
so that the sum of each of the six 
columns is 78.—[G. W. Kells. 


Supplying the Illusion 


Summer Boarder—Your brother 
seems to be the only genuine “rube’”’ in 
the family. Why is he so different? 

The Daughter—He ain't my brother. 
He’s a city vaudeville actor that pa 
hired to kid the boarders. 


The late Lord Young was responsi- 
ble for enlivening many a dull case. 
One of the most amusing remarks that 
ever fell from his lips was the reply to 
a counsel who urged on behalf of a 
plaintiff of somewhat bibulous appear- 
ance: 

“My client, my lord, is a most able 
man, and holds a very responsible po- 
sition, He is manager of some water- 
works. 

After a long look, Lord Young an- 


swered ; 
“Yes, he looks. like a man who could 
be trusted with any amount of water.” 
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SchoolAgriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Jost the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agricultare eda- 
cators and bas been a foremost worker in introducing agti- 
culture in the common schools. This volume is indispea- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and all others who take 
an interest in tural work. Profusely 
340 pages, 5 x 7inches. Price Net 90 cents, 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave. N. ¥. 
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The Management 
and Feeding of Sheep 


By Prof. Thomas Shaw 


This book is the only one that has yet ap- 
peared devoted exclusively to the subjects of 
which it treats. It is intended to meet the 
needs of the farmer, the flockmaster and the 
student of agriculture. Several books have 
been written on sheep, but in all of them the 
breeds are discussed, which of necessity ex- 
cludes much that is important with reference 
to management. This work covers every 
phase of the same with sufficient complete- 
ness. An idea of the scope of the book can 
be obtained by noting the following table of 
contents: 

Sheep as Improvers of Soil Fertility, Sheep 

as Scavangers and Improvers of Crops and. 
Fields, Sheep for Wool, for Mutton, and for 
Both Uses, Wool Described and Classified, 
the Characteristics of Wool, Lambs from Birth 
Until Weaned, Feeding and Care of Breeding 
Ewes, Feeding and Care of Rams, Pastures 
and Grazing Them by Sheep, Fattening Sheep 
While  Grazing;-Fattening Sheep~ and Lambs 
in Winter, Milk Lambs, end Howto Obtain, 
Grow’ and Market Them, Growing and Fitting 
Sheep for Exhibition, Washing and Shear- 
ing Sheep, Providing Sheep with Water and 
Salt, Shelter for Sheep, Summer and Winter, 
The Disposal ‘and Marketing of Sheep, Pro- 
tecting Sheep from’ Dogs and Wolves, the 
More Common Ailments of Sheep, Dipping 
Sheep for Ticks and Scale, 
_ Flock and Improving It. 

The language used in the discussion of this 
book is so simple that a child can understand 
it. The sequence is so orderly as to avoid 
all confusion. of thought, and the treatment is 
so accurate and complete that the men who 
take it as their guide should not fai! in their 
work. 


Illustrated. 
Cloth. 
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